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INTRODUCTION 


This  Supplement  to  the  Handbook  of  Forecasting  Techniques  (IWR 
Contract  Report  75-7)  Is  in  two  parts:  Part  1 consists  of  brief  des- 

criptions of  the  73  forecasting  techniques  presented  to  a group  of 
Corps  planners  for  selection  for  inclusion  into  the  Handbook.  Bach 
technique  is  explained  in  a one-page  description  designed  to  answer 
simple  questions  such  as:  What  Is  it?  What  do  you  get?  How  do  you 

do  it?  and  What  do  you  need?  This  part  should  prove  to  be  a valuable 
reference  to  the  users  of  the  Handbook  in  terms  of  coverage  and  format 
of  presentation. 

Part  2 of  the  Supplement  contains  31  forecasting  techniques 
described  in  some  detail.  These  techniques  were  selected  from  the  1 

73  listed  in  Part  1.  Twenty-five  of  these  31  techniques  were  finally  J 

collapsed  into  12  for  more  detailed  treatment  in  the  Handbook.  This  ' 

part  should  also  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  Handbook  because  it  j 

provides  easy-to-read  but  Informative  ‘jcussion  of  the  most  popular  I 

techniques  uBed  by  forecasters.  { 

The  material  presented  in  the  Supplement  was  prepared  by  the  | 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy,  Stanford  Research  Institute  j 

and  was  provided  IWR  as  a byproduct  of  the  research  contract  that  produces  i 

the  Handbook.  Funds  for  printing  the  supplement  are  from  OCE  (CWP-S) . ) 


TREND  EXTRAPOLATION 


Abstract 

Trend  extrapolation  la  the  general  name  for  a variety  of  mathematical 
forecasting  methods,  all  of  which  determine  future  valueB  for  a single  variable 
through  some  procoss  for  the  identification  of  a relationship  valid  for  the 
past  values  of  the  variables  and  solution  for  future  values.  It  is  generally 
useful  for  only  a single  variable.  It  must  be  recognized  that  since  only  quan- 
tifiable variables  may  be  forecast  this  way  a bias  Is  introduced  against  that 

e 

which  is  non-quantif table.  Also  these  methods  are  not  able  to  deal  well  with 
unanticipated  changes  In  the  historical  pattern  of  the  data.  Trend  extrapolation 
Includes  such  methods  as  moving  averages,  exponential  smoothing,  substitution 
and  growth  curves,  envelope  curves  snd  simple  and  multiple  regression. 

Definition 

Trend  extrapolation  is  the  general  name  for  a variety  of  specific  techniques 
used  for  determining  future  values  of  some  continuous  phenomenon  o the  past. 

It  assumes  that  the  continuoua  behavior  of  the  past  will  persist  Into  the  future. 
It  also  assumes  that  the  conditions  which  have  shaped  the  trend  will  not  change 
during  the  forecast  time  horizon.  For  example,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  until  very  recently  the  growth  of  energy  consumption  In  the  U.8.  has 
exhibited  a relatively  smooth  growth.  On  the  basis  of  this  extensive  historical 
data  one  could  extrapolate  very  precise  values  for  energy  consumption  In  the 
future.  The  range  of  techniques  available  for  extrapolating  trends  reflects 
the  variety  of  kinds  of  trends  to  be  forecast  snd  the  varying  levels  of  effort 


devoted  to  forecasting. 


History 

The  specific  origin*  of  trend  extrapolation  aa  a general  approach  are 
unknown.  It  la  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Greeks,  for  example,  made 
certain  kinds  of  forecasts,  i.e.,  economic,  by  extrapolation.  In  this  general 
sense,  then,' trend  extrapolation  is  aa  old  as  man's  ability  to  intuitively 
foresee  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  past.  Mathematical  methods  of  extrapo- 
lation are,  of  course,  a more  recent  development.  The  recognition  of  character- 
istic patterns  of  trends  such  as  growth  curves  was  an  advance  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Recent  decades  have  seen  the  emergence  of  more  complex  statistical 
methods  and  the  application  of  computers.  In  a hardware  sense  the  introduction 
in  1973  of  the  HP-80  hand-held  calculator  which  can  automatically  calculate 
simple  regression  of  trend  lines  represents  another  kind  of  advance.  Work  is 
now  in  progress  which  will  allow  the  forecaster  to  study  the  multiple  inter- 
actions of  trends  short  of  the  development  of  complex  computer  models.  - 


Main  Uses 

Trend  extrapolation  is  most  often  used  when  u quantitative  forecast  of  a 
single  variable  is  needed.  Thla  Implies,  of  course,  that  the  variable  Itself 
be  quantifiable.  While  all  the  methods  of  extrapolation  do  demand  quantification 
it  la  possible  in  some  instances  to  devise  proxy  measures  of  nonquantiflable 
variables.  For  example,  thla  may  be  accomplished  by  identifying  some  quantity 
which  one  assumes  is  related  directly  to  the  variable  of  Interest  (e.g.,  for 
the  variable  of  degree  of  environmental  consciousness  In  the  U.S,  population, 
one  might  select  the  sum  of  the  membership  of  environmental  groups  as  a proxy 


measure) . 


Limits  and  Cautions 


As  noted  in  the  previous  section  trend  extrapolation  requires  quantification 
of  the  variables.  Thus  if  one  relies  entirely  on  such  forecasting  methods  one 
introduces  a bias  in  favor  of  those  variables  which  can  readily  be  quantified. 

Thus,  since  there  la  an  apparent  precision  to  the  forecast  those  variables  which 
are  nonquantif table  often  are  simply  Ignored.  This  sometimes  results  in  very 
Important  elements  receiving  little  or  no  consideration.  For  example,  a continued 
rise  in  the  GNP  does  not  necessarily  imply  a similar  rise  in  social  welfare. 

One  way  to  avoid  this  trap  is  to  consider  in  any  decision  a number  of  related 
forecasts  derived  through  different  methods,  some  quantitative  and  others  non- 
quantitatlve . 

In  a related  sense,  there  is  a seeming  certainty  to  quantitative  extrapolative 
forecasts.  Little  uncertainty  is  allowed  for.  In  times  of  rapid  change,  as 
today,  this  apparent  certainty  can  be  very  misleading.  Those  forces  which  shape 
a trend  can  change  In  such  a way  as  to  give  no  warning  to  the  forecaster  through 
study  of  the  trend  Itself.  A recent  example  ir  population  forecasting  is  quite 
dramatic.  The  Census  Bureau's  population  forecasts  all  had  to  be  grossly  re- 
vised when  the  birth  rate  plummeted  in  the  early  seventies.  Only  the  careful 
study  of  trend  shaping  forces — the  anatomy  of  a trend~-can  provide  a warning  to 
potential  discontinuities.  Where  such  discontinuities  seem  plausible,  the 
forecaster  must  then  consider  alternative  forecasts  or  a range  of  forecasts 
based  on  differing  assumptions. 
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Other  Technique 


Trend  extrapolation  le  often  done  on  t simply  Intuitive  heals,  l.e., 
"eye-balling."  In  more  rigorous  contexts,  such  as  system  dynamics, methods  of 
extrapolation  are  Included  as  part  of  the  mathematical  considerations.  Like- 
wise they  can  be  linked  to  cross-impact  methods  through  the  consideration  of 
cross-impacts  of  trends. 

Procedures 

A variety  of  methods  are  available  for  trend  extrapolation.  Which  method 
to  choose  depends  mainly  on  the  resources  (e.g.,  people,  time,  money,  computers, 
etc.)  available  and  what  is  known  about  the  data.  Also  some  methods  such  as 
moving  averages  are  only  useful  for  a single  time  Increment  into  the  future. 

If,  for  example,  the  pattern  of  the  data  suggests  exponential  growth  and  an 
upper  limit  is  known,  then  one  of  "S"  or  logistic  curves  such  as  the  Pearl  or 
Qompertg  curves  may  be  applied.  If  the  data  does  not  fit  a clear  pattern  other 
than  linearity  and  alao  seem  to  primarily  only  on  one  variable  then  linear 
regression  may  apply,  In  contrast,  if  the  variable  of  interest  is  a function 
of  more  than  one  variable  then  multiple  regression — which  usually  requires  a 
computer — may  need  to  be  applied.  All  of  the  methods  have  in  common  the  defi- 
nition of  some  relationship  for  the  historical  data  which  Is  solved  for  the 
future  time  intervals  of  interest. 

Products  or  Results 

The  basic  output  of  a trend  extrapolation  is  a series  of  future  value t 
for  a single  variable  of  interest  either  In  the  form  of  a table  or  u graph. 
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The  extrapolation  may  alao  ahow  up  unexpected  information.  For  example,  if 
the  trend  follows  an  exponential  increasing  rise  at  aome  point  it  will  approxi- 
mate a vertical  line  indicating  impoaalbly  high  values,  Thla  ahould  tell  the 
forecaster  that  hla  approach  haa  been  naive  and  that  at  aome  point  in  time 
aome  force  will  Intervene  to  retard  the  continued  growth  of  the  trend  line. 

With  the  atatiatical  methoda  various  measures  of  confidence  may  be  applied 
to  aid  in  assessing  the  reliability  of  the  forecast.  These  methods  rely  on 
the  degree  of  spread  of  the  historical  data  around  the  historical  trend  line. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

Some  of  the  methods ,auch  as  moving  averages, are  appropriate  for  very  short 
spans.  These  are  usually  the  simpler  methods.  The  more  complex  methods  such 
as  multiple  regression  are  more  useful  for  longer  spans.  In  general,  however, 
the  span  of  the  forecast  is  a function  of  the  faith  the  forecaster  has  in  the 
continuity  of  the  trend. 

Resources 

All  the  methods  require  the  availability  of  reliable  historical  data. 
Beyond  that  the  resources  need  for  the  simpler  methods  may  be  as  little  bb 
a French  curve,  a slide  rule  and  a few  minutes — for  the  more  complex  methods, 
advanced  statistical  skills,  a computer  and  many  days. 
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SOCIAL  TRENDS  AND  SOCIAL  INDICATORS 
Abstract 

Bm»dly,  a social  trend  Is  any  persistent,  observable  development  In  b 
society  and  a aortal  Indicator  la  anything  which  reflects  the  status  of  the 
trend.  The  need  for  social  trend  analysis  is  great,  so  that  current  interest 
and  activity  Is  high.  Regretfully,  there  Is  no  satisfactory  theory  of  social 
change  so  that  social  trend  analyses  must  be  treated  with  caution.  Used  to 
support  or  refute  assumptions  or  evidence  gathered  in  other  ways,  social  trend 
analysis  can  be  of  great  value.  Interpretive  time-aeries  analysis  is  the  moat 
widely  accepted  form.  Efforts  to  analyze  social  trends  are  as  old  as  the 
decennial  census  provided  for  by  the  U.S,  Constitution. 

Definition 

Social  trend  is  a very  broad  term.  It  refers  to  any  noticeable,  per- 
sisting tendency  of  a population  to  change  Its  beliefs  or  behaviors  In  some 
particular  way.  As  currently  used,  social  trends  studied  are  those  believed  to 
lower  or  Improve  the  state  of  well-being  in  a population.  A social  indicator 
Is  any  measure  which  purports  to  reflect  the  development  of  a social  trend. 

A social  Indicator  may  relate  to  the  ascent  or  decline  of  a social  belief  or 
behnvtor,  or  to  the  rate  of  change,  or  to  the  direction  In  which  a trend  is 


developing.  KXAMPIf : A current  social  trend  Is  the  tendency  towards  more 

equal  treatment  of  men  and  women  In  their  work  roles.  Some  social  Indicators 
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X)  Number  of  court  action*  addressing  this  Issue; 


2)  Legislative  activity  level  in  the  field;  and 

3)  Number  of  books  and  articles  on  the  Issue  being  published. 

Social  trend  analysis  assumes  that  particular  developments  in  society 

(women's  liberation)  can  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  qualified  observers  as 
actusllties  (it  is  happening).  It  is  also  assumed  that  such  developments  can 
be  understood  or  explained  by  relating  them  to  other  current  developments 
which  "cause"  them.  It  is  assumed  that  any  given  explanation  is  able  to  be 
verified  or  refuted  by  objective  investigation,  later  on  in  principle  If  not 
now  In  fact.  It  Is  the  basic  assumption  that  certain  developments  "cause" 
others  which  is  the  basis  for  social  indicator  research.  In  proposing  to 
develop  social  indicators,  it  is  assumed  that  the  observance  of  one  thing  can 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  another  thing  exists  or  Is  happening.  An  ana- 
logous Idea  la  the  physician's  diagnosis  of  a disease  on  the  basis  of  a par- 
ticular set  of  symptoms. 

History 

In  requiring  a national  census  every  10  years,  the  Constitution  Itself 
acknowledges  that  a people  changes,  and  that  it  Is  Important  to  track  and 
record  social  changes.  In  recent,  years,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been 
a unique  and  major  source  of  support  for  research  and  development  In  social 
trend  analysis  and  social  indicators.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  some  years  maintained  a Panel  On  .Social  Indicators.  More 
recently,  in  1973,  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  published  Social  Indicators  1973,  with  a new  edition  Scheduled 
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for  1976.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  O.E.C.D.  have  alao  been  active  In  the 
field  for  aome  yeara.  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Mlnneaota  for  aome  yeara 
aponaored  legislation  to  create  a Prealdentlal  Council  of  Social  Advisors. 

One  of  Mondale 'a  principal  objectives  was  to  build  support  and  acceptance  for 
social  indicators  equivalent  to  that  provided  for  economic  indicators  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  after  it  was  established  by  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

Main  Uses 

The  major  Intended  use  of  social  trend  analysis  and  social  indicators  lies 
In  the  field  of  public  policy  setting  and  program  development.  EXAMPLE:  If 

It  can  be  established  that  sexual  equality  will  peralat  and  increase,  that 
has  major  implications  for  employment  policies,  training  programs,  child  care 
services,  etc.  In  the  private  sector,  a few  organisations  such  as  the  National 
Planning  Association  and  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  also  engage  In  social 
trend  analysis.  In  the  private  sector,  the  objective  is  to  identify  threats 
to  enterprise  or  to  support  strategic  marketing  research. 

Limits  and  CautlonB 

Support  for  social  trend  analysis  and  social  indicators  research  and 
development  has  been  persistent  for  some  years.  The  motive  Is  honest  and  «•  . 

dent:  we  badly  need  reliable  indicators  of  social  trends.  Because  the  " vd 

Is  so  great,  some  people  may  uncritically  accept  analyses  and  Indie. <-  s which 
serve  their  self  interest.  Regretfully,  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  ell  work 

In  this  field  Is  essentially  unsupported  by  any  overall  or  generally 


a 


acknowledged  theory  of  social  change.  Thus  any  given  social  trend  analysis 


or  social  Indicator  should  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  and  contrlbutlve,  but 
not  as  definitive  In  itself. 

Other  Techniques 

Elected  or  appointed  political  and  governmental  leaders  have  always  needed 
to  know  what  is  going  on  In  any  society,  so  that  they  could  decide  what  to  do 
about  It.  intuition,  hunch,  use  of  experienced  advisors,  and  many  other 
methods  have  always  been  used  in  the  absence  of  something  better.  Social  trend 
analysis  and  social  indicator  systems  represent  little  more  than  an  attempt  to 
make  such  procedures  more  explicit  and  systematic,  so  that  in  time  they  may 
be  Improved  and  made  more  reliable  and  more  germane. 

Procedures 

A wide  variety  of  approaches  is  employed.  The  basic  method,  however, 

Is  reasonably  uniform  from  occasion  to  occasion.  First,  one  must  define  or 
at  least  describe  the  social  trend  of  interest.  Then  one  tries  to  guess  what 
observable  developments  should  accompany  the  development  of  the  trend  In  a 
given  direction.  By  using  existing  Information  or  by  engaging  in  research  to 
generate  new  Information,  one  tries  to  confirm  or  refute  the  assumptions 
already  made.  Invariably,  the  definition,  description,  or  perception  of  the 
trend  is  revised  and  refined  as  the  effort  continues.  By  interpreting  the 
eventual  evidence,  the  analysis  tries  to  show  that  a given  trend  exists,  and 
Is  developing  at  n certain  rate  in  a certain  direction,  as  evidenced  by 
certain  evidence  treated  as  soda!  indicators, 
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Product  or  Result 


In  Its  preferred  form,  the  product  of  a social  trend  analysis  Is  an 
array  of  tlma-asrlms  data,  presented  as  a set  of  trend-line  curves,  as  a 
numerical  table,  or  both.  The  actual  data  will  be  accompanied  by  explanatory 
narrative  which  states  the  sssumptlons  made,  procodures  used,  conclusions 
drawn.  Beyond  this  narrow  range,  the  ultimate  product  may  be  nearly  anything-- 
n set  of  visual  Images,  subjective  statements  of  opinion  not  testable  by  ex- 
periment, etc. 

A wide  range  of  detail  Is  possible.  At  Its  most  rigorous,  when  well- 
documented  time-series  data  Is  arrayed,  explained,  and  Interpreted  the  level 
of  detail  Is  fixed  by  the  phenomenon  of  Interest  and  by  the  detail-level  of 
available  data.  EXAMPLE;  trends  In  mortality  and  morbidity  In  the  U.S. 
based  on  official  records  provide  detail  which  Is  more  extensive,  complete, 
and  verifiable  than  any  data  which  might  be  Invoked  to  document  a trend  toward 
greater  sexual  equality. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Remits 

Confidence  levels  for  social  trend  analyses  and  social  Indicators  vary 
greatly  from  topic  to  topic,  situation  to  situation,  and  person  to  person. 
EXAMPt£S:  Topic  to  topic;  trends  In  the  labor  force  can  be  accepted  with 

much  greater  confidence  than  can  trend*  in  aexual  behavior.  Situation-to- 
situatlon;  Labor  force  trends  analyses  will  be  accepted  with  greater  .nil- 
dence  In  the  Department  of  Labor  than  in  the  White  House.  Person-to-per son ; 

An  experienced  social  scientist  may  have  less  confidence  in  social  trend 
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analysis  or  In  a social  indicator  tliaa  doss  an  untrained  political  official 
who  nonetheless  requires  a rational  bails  for  aaklat  social  policy  decisions. 

Communicability  of  Results 

A major  problem  in  social  trend  analysis  is  to  verify  that  the  results 
have  been  communicated  as  intended,  ipecial  interest  groups  tend  to  discover 
in  statistics  what  they  prefer  to  see,  and  not  necessarily  what  analysis  by 
social  statisticians  suggest.  Even  where  motivation  does  not  bias,  social 
trends  are  complex,  difficult  to  define,  difficult  to  relate  clearly  to  mea- 
surable events.  Given  the  lack  of  a comprehensive  theory  of  social  change 
accepted  by  all,  it  is  small  wonder  that  communicating  results  of  a social 
trend -analysis  is  extremely  difficult. 

8pan  of  Forecasts 

To  date,  most  of  the  rigorous,  hard-data  work  in  the  field  has  been 
limited  to  what  did  happen,  and  to  what  Im  happening.  Projection  or  forecast 
based  on  most  social-trend  data  is  dlf ficult-to-lmposslble.  Demographic  data 
Is  sometimes  the  exception:  if  we  know  how  many  one-year-ods  there  are  today, 

we  can  make  reliable  forecasts  about  how  many  twenty-year-olds  there  will  be 
two  decadea  hence.  But  who  would  care  to  forecast,  say,  fashion  trends  twenty 
years  hence,  or  political  issue  priorities  ten  years  out? 

Resources 

There  are  two  basic  research  approaches  in  the  best  practice.  One  is 
to  analyze  existing  data  gathered  for  other  purposes.  This  approach  can  be 
fairly  successful  — If  appropriate  data  exists  on  a standard  basis  for  enough 
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history,  and  If  analysis  doss  not  axossd  what  tha  data  validly  permits.  The 
other  approaoh  Is  to  design  an  experiment  and  conduct  It  to  collect  new  data 
specifically  for  research.  This  Is  usually  extremely  expensive,  and  often 
Impractical— “suppose  one  feels  the  need  to  gather  data  for  10-20-50  years? 
There  are  enough  social  sclentiats  trained  in  existing  methods  to  meet  any 
conceivable  need— but  the  methods  are  often  Inappropriate  or  of  dubious  value. 

Comments 

Anyone  interested  In  engaging  In  or  using  the  results  of  social  trend 
analysis  Including  social  Indicator  research  would  be  well  advised  to  consult 
the  following  organizations:  (1)  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of 

Management  and  Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  (2)  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York.  (3)  Social  Science  Researoh  Council,  New  York. 
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STUDY  OF  PRECURSOR  EVENTS 


Abstract 

Most  closely  Identified  with  technological  forecasting,  this  method 
presumes  that  the  forecaster  has  or  can  devise  explanatory  models  about 
modes  and  mechanisms  of  change  pertinent  to  a given  topic.  The  forecaster 
fleshes  out  his  model  with  historic  or  current  data  which  are  organised 
into  what  are  assumed  to  be  current,  precursor  events.  On  the  basis  of 
these  alleged  events  and  the  model  invoiced,  the  forecaster  seeks  to  pre- 
dict the  nature  and  timing  of  subsequent  events  pertinent  to  the  topic. 
Because  the  approach  is  often  used  in  complex,  obsoure  situations  the 
communicability  and  credibility  of  foreoast  results  may  be  marginal. 

Definition 

That  "coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before"  was  first  enunciated 
by  Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844).  In  contemporary  futures  research,  the 
analysis  of  precursory  events  as  a forecasting  method  has  been  most 
closely  identified  with  technological  forecasting.  The  principle  is  quite 
a general  as  well  as  an  ancient  one,  however.  Since  Newton,  the  western 
world  has  increasingly  acknowledged  the  universality  of  cause-effect 
explanations,  with  cause  invariably  preceding  effect.  Whenever  a cause 
can  be  acknowledged,  it  is  feasible  in  theory  and  often  to  practice  to 
estimate  what  future  events  can  and/or  cannot  succeed  specified  past  or 
present  evente.  Thus  cause-effect  explanatory  models  can  be  used  to 


Identify  precursor  events  end  to  conjecture  systematically  about  potential 


subsequent  events— In  short,  to  forecast. 

History 

Much  of  the  earlier  history  of  this  subject  has  been  suggested  In 
the  section  of  "Modes  and  Mschanlsms  of  Change"  in  this  manual.  In  the 
contemporary  era,  the  approach  can  be  conveniently  divided  under  two  main 
headings:  hypothetical  events  and  actual  (retrospective)  events.  Fritz 

Zwloky's  morphological  forecasting  approach  (for  which  see)  Is  perhaps 
the  clearest  exposition  of  the  hypothetical  approach.  Specifying  techno- 
logical needs-functlons  to  be  served,  Zwlcky  sought  to  Identify  all 
possible  ways  such  needs  might  be  met  or  such  functions  might  be  performed. 
Using  this  Inventory  of  hypothetical  events,  one  might  than  track  the 
present  to  see  which  actual  combination  appeared  to  be  becoming  actualized. 
The  Department  of  Defense  Project  Hindsight  la  a convenient  example  of  the 
actual  (retrospective)  event  approach.  In  Hindsight,  DOD  identified  a 
large  number  of  actual  technological  Innovations,  then  sought  to  trace 
their  origins  In  complex  sequences  of  preceding  events.  The  rationale 
In  this  case  was  that  If  one  could  make  general  Inferences  from  the  his- 
toric record,  one  might  be  able  to  specify  or  at  least  Identify  precursor 
events  and  their  "poatcursor"  consequences. 

Main  Uses 

As  mentioned  above,  the  main  application  of  precursor  event  analysis 
in  modern  forecasting  has  been  in  the  field  of  technology  forecasting. 
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In  prlncipln,  the  approach  la  equally  applicable  and  valid  wherever  firm 
cause-effect  relationships  are  acknowledged.  For  example,  this  year's 
number  of  births  is  an  important  precursor  event  for  determining  the  number 
of  twenty-year-olds  two  decades  hence.  The  power  of  precursor  event  fore- 
casting in  behavioral  and  societal  sectors  is  extremely  limited,  however, 
because  there  la  no  generally  accepted  or  adequate  theory  of  personality 
change  or  societal  change. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

There  is  a seductive  and  widely  committed  logical  fallacy  which  one 
must  be  aware  of  in  attempting  to  use  precursor  event  analysis  as  a fore- 
casting method.  It  is  tho  fallacy  of  the  so-called  intervening  variable. 

Simply  because  Event  A precedes  Event  B there  is.  not  thereby  adequate 
reason  to  suppose  that  Event  A is  the  cause  of  Event  B.  To  use  an  absurd 

i 

example,  if  I belch  and  that  trivial  gastric  event  Is  immediately  followed 
by  an  earthquake,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  assume  that  my  stomach  dis- 
order was  responsible  for  the  earthquake.  So  explained,  the  fallacy  seems  . 

clear  and  simple  to  avoid.  Regrettably,  the  logical  error  la  not  often  i 

that  easy  to  spot.  For  example,  was  inflation  the  cause  of  our  current 
recession,  or  vice  versa,  or  were  other  factors  still  responsible  for 
both?  The  Jury  of  economists  is  out  in  heated  dlsarry. 

i 

Other  Techniques 

As  explained  under  "Modes  and  Mechanisms  of  Change,"  cause-effect 
explanations  are  always  present  to  some  extent  in  every  forecasting  approach. 
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Beyond  this  underlying  premise,  however,  in  on*  sense  or  application  or 
another,  any  or  all  of  the  other  methods  cited  In  thin  Manual  may  be  con- 
sidered as  potential  substitute  Methodologies  for  each  other,  including 
the  method  discussed  here. 

Procedures 


If  In  using  this  method,  the  forecaster  must  first  clearly  identify 

I 

(I  the  forecast  topic  of  interest.  Then  he  borrows  or  devises  a cause- 


effect  model  by  which  he  proposes  to  explain  how  events  and  developments 
pertinent  to  the  topic  have  changed,  are  changing,  or  even  can  change. 
Then  by  observation,  the  forecaster  seeks  to  identify  current  events 
which  are  suggested  by  his  Model.  Having  done  so,  he  designates  these 
events  as  precursor  events.  The  balance  of  the  forecasting  effort  Is 
devoted  to  estimating  what  postcursor  events  should  follow,  and  when, 
and  what  their  Implications  may  be. 

Product  Or  Result 

Dependent  on  the  topic,  data  available,  and  the  forecaster' e re- 
sources, the  product  In  this  caae  may  range  between  a simple  descriptive 
narrative  to  a complex,  computerized  Interactive  model.  In  any  case,  the 
product  must  Incorporate  and  explain  the  cause-effect  model  Invoked,  the 
hletorlc  or  current  data  cited  to  apply  the  model  to  the  specific  fore- 
cast topic,  and  the  conjectural  interpretations  of  the  modelled  evidence 
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Uv»l  of  Detail  of  Results 

The  level  of  detail  in  a precursor  avant  foreoaat  ia  dependent 
primarily  on  the  acope  of  the  forecaet  topic  and  on  the  amount  of  pre- 
oiaion  incorporated  into  the  cause-effect  model  uaed.  In 

political  forecasting,  for  example,  the  explanatory  model  may  deal  with 
groaa  national  voting  behavior,  or  it  may  be  extended  to  deal  with  numer- 
ous factional  minorities  at  the  precinct  level. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

Confidence  in  explanatory  cause-effect  models  varies  widely  from 
topic  to  topic,  time  to  time,  and  audience  to  audience.  For  example, 
in  the  western  world  universal,  deeply  felt  confidence  is  imputed  to 
simple  physical  models  (if  a ball  is  released  from  the  hand  it  will 
fall  to  the  ground  at  a specified  rate,  always,  because.,.).  On  the 
other  hand,  explanatory  models  which  purport  to  predict  the  specific 
behavior  of  a particular  parson  or  group  is  much  less  acceptable. 

Communicability  of  Results 

Precursor  event  forecasting  tends  to  be  used  in  situations  which 
are  complex  enough  and  obscure  enough  to  frustrate  self-evident  ex- 
planations to  most  people.  (Example:  if  it  wae  obvious  to  everyone 

what  must  follow  upon  that  current  aet  of  events  known  loosely  as  the 
Energy  Crisis,  there  would  be  no  need  for  forecast  analysis.)  Given 
the  situations  in  which  precursor  event  forecasting  is  typically  lnvafced, 
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Credibility  of  Results 

As  mentioned  immediately  above,  the  results  of  a precursor  event 
forecast  are  difficult  to  convey.  For  that  and  other  reasons,  the  credi- 
bility of  such  a forecast  may  be  widely  suspect.  If  the  forecaster's 
audience  does  not  comprehend  his  explanatory  model  or  if  they  are  not 
convinced  of  his  model's  validity,  then  they  are  unlikely  to  find  his 
results  credible. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

The  span  of  a precursor  event  forecast  is  determined  by  the  time 
constants  in  the  underlying  explanatory  model.  The  appearance  of  comets 
in  terrestrial  orbits,  for  example,  can  be  forecast  with  great  precision 
and  confidence  many  years  or  decades  ahead.  On  the  other  hand,  forecast 
of  sales  in  a given  census  tract  next  week  may  be  extremely  imprecise 
and  uncertain. 

Resources  Needed 

The  first  and  foremost  resource  needed  is  an  explanatory  cause-effect 
model  appropriate  to  the  topic  and  powerful  enough  to  yield  forecasts  of 
sufficient  detail  and  time  span.  The  second  fundamental  resource  needed 
la  a source  of  pertinent,  valid  data  or  the  capacity  to  generate  same. 
Either  or  both  of  these  resources  may  often  be  lacking  in  those  practical 
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situation!  where  It  le  deilrert  to  use  the  mothod--for  example,  In  fore- 


MODES  AND  MECHANISMS  OF  CHANGE 


Abstract 

Assumptions  concerning  modes  and  mechanisms  of  change  underlie  every 
forecast.  These  cause-effect  explanations  are  obviously  crucial  to  the 
reliability  of  the  forecast,  yet  they  often  are  not  Btated  or  even  recog- 
nised by  the  forecaster  himself.  These  modes  and  mechanisms  range  from 
simple  straight-line  models,  to  analogies,  to  complex  models  such  as 
Input-output  or  eoonoaetrlc  models.  Forecasters  need  a better  appreciation 
of  classes  of  models,  the  implication  of  using  them,  and  the  need  for  ex- 
plicating them  for  the  benefit  of  users  of  the  forecast. 

Definition 

Modes  and  mechanisms  of  change  refers  to  the  basic  cause-effect  explan- 
ations assumed  which  underlie  every  forecasting  method.  Obviously,  the 
variety  of  explanations  which  might  be  assumed  Is  very  great.  (Example: 

"Red  in  the  morning,  sailors  take  warning;  red  at  night,  sailors'  delight." 
Example:  The  rate  of  economic  growth  is  determined  by  the  rates  of  capital 

formation  and  productivity.)  Cause-elf ect  explanations  may  be  stated 
explicitly;  as  often  as  not,  significant  portions  of  the  explanation  are 
unrealised  and  unnentloned. 

The  approach  assumes  that  whatever  happens  is  not  entirely  random  or 
accidental,  that  in  fact  whatever  happens  now  or  will  happen  later  Is 
cessed— that  is,  that  It  la  attributable  to  and  explainable  by  a preceding 
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train  of  affects.  Further,  It  le  assumed  that  cause-effect  relationships 
In  one  situation  may  be  usefully  Invoked  to  describe  or  explain  cause-effect 
relationships  In  another  situation.  (Example:  Opinion  polls  assume  that 

the  motivation-observed  behavior  patterns  of  a sample  of  the  population 
can  be  used  to  explain  the  motivation  and  observed  behavior  of  the  entire 
population.)  Finally,  it  Is  assumed  that  forecasts  cun  be  made  by  studying 
the  probable  outcome  of  cause-effect  relations  in  a given  situation  under 
hypothetical  conditions  which  may  be  actualized  in  future.  (Example:  If 
we  believe  that  most  parents  wish  to  have  at  leaat  one  son  and  if  we 
stipulate  that  science  may  one  day  permit  parents  to  pre-select  their 
childrens'  sexes,  then  we  can  predict  that  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  in 
a population  will  increase  when  the  parents  are  given  the  power  to  pre- 
select.) 

History 

Assumed  explanations  about  how  things  change  are  as  old  as  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  assumed  that  the  gods  inter- 
vened arbitrarily  to  make  changes  according  to  their  whims,  and  this  was 
accepted  as  a satisfactory  explanation  of  whatever  happened.  Historians 
have  used  the  ideas  of  the  Great  Man,  climate,  and  challenge-response  to 
explain  historical  evolution.  Social  scientists  have  used  endless  numbers 
of  analogies,  metaphors,  and  models  to  explain  social  change  and  stability: 
The  Ant  Hill,  the  clockwork,  the  pecking  order,  Parsons'  "structures  and 
functions,"  econometric  Input-output  modelii,  etc.  While  the  examples 
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cited  differ  wildly  In  sophistication  and  explanatory  power,  they  are 
nonethslesa  all  equally  Instances  of  invoking  particular  cause-effect 
explanations,  then  using  these  to  make  predictions. 

Main  Uses 

Particular  modes  and  mechanisms  of  changes  are  introduced  by  assump- 
tion at  the  earliest  stages  of  a forecasting  effort.  They  are  used  to 
decide  what  Issues  are  Important,  what  questions  might  be  asked,  and  what 
data  might  be  pertinent.  Once  Introduced  and  used,  they  are  apt  to  be 
accepted  without  further  questioning  In  mid-project,  then  re-emphasized 
as  the  central  finding  or  thesis  in  interpreting  forecast  evidence. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

The  use  of  selected  explanations  of  modes  and  mechanisms  of  change  is 
at  once  essential  and  extremely  treacherous.  In  a vast  computerized 
economic  modal,  for  example,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  such  explana- 
tions may  have  been  used.  Yet  the  number,  validity,  or  even  the  fact  that 
these  explanatlona--and  not  others — were  used  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  establish  in  working  with  the  model's  outputs.  Nor  is  there  any  ultimate 
validation  in  the  fact  that  the  model  seems  to  replicate  actual  experience, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell:  Identical  results  may  be  attainable  by  many  signi- 

ficantly different  means.  Necessarily,  explanations  about  modes  and 
mechanisms  of  change  oversimplify,  throwing  out  all  by  a few  factors.  In 
assessing  a forecaat,  it  la  important  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  most 
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appropriate  factora  have  bean  excluded  and  included  by  the  explanatory 
mechanisms  used. 

Other  Techniques 

The  nuaber  and  variety  of  explanations  about  modes  and  mechanisms 
of  change  is  very  large.  Xn  a senae,  each  is  a "different"  technique. 

Yet  all  can  equally  be  said  to  be  various  aspects  of  a single  technique-- 
the  technique  of  selecting  particular  cause-effect  relationships,  and  using 
these  to  explain  and  predict  changes. 

Procedures 

For  topics  in  which  forecasting  activity  is  high,  certain  cause-effect 
explanations  have  come  to  be  well  accepted,  while  others  have  been  Ignored 
or  renounced.  For  topics  In  which  forecasting  activity  is  new  or  recent, 
there  is  what  amounts  to  a competition  among  various  forecasters  to  see 
whose  explanations  are  most  powerful  in  suggesting  and  validating  infer- 
ences and  predictions.  Ultimately,  it  would  appear  that  personal  experience, 
Judgment,  and  insight  is  the  basis  for  selecting  particular  cause-effect 
explanations  to  apply  in  a given  forecasting  effort, 

Product  or  Result 

The  main  product  hare  la  developed  at  an  early  stage  in  a forecasting 
project  for  uee  by  the  foreceater  hisaelf.  The  product  is  an  analogy, 
metaphor,  or  model  which  the  forecaster  elects  to  accept,  develop,  and 
explore  in  making  hia  forecaat.  This  model  may  or  may  not  be  explicitly 
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or  by  inference  described  in  hie  final  forecast  report,  but  in  either 
cat*  it  will  become  n central  component  in  any  interpretive  comments 
made  by  the  forecaster. 

If  the  explanation  used  is  a simple,  intuitive  one,  it  may  not  be 
discernible  to  the  outsider  in  the  final  forecast.  If  the  model  is  elab- 
orate and  the  forecast  project  is  substantial,  the  final  product  may  devote 
as  much  or  more  attention  to  the  model  as  to  the  results  obtained  with  its 
use.  In  the  latter  case,  the  explanation  could  take  the  form  of  many 
interlocked  linear  or  non-linear  equations  embedded  in  a computer. 

Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

Forecasters  quickly  discover  that  the  number  of  factors  evidently 
pertinent  to  their  forocasts  always  exceed  their  capacity  to  deal  effective- 
ly. Explanations  about  modes  and  mechanisms  of  change  are  introduced  pre- 
cisely so  that  only  what  are  then  assumed  to  be  ’’the  few  most  important 
factors"  can  be  dealt  with,  while  others  are  touched  on  or  Ignored.  For 
the  few  factors  dealt  with,  the  level  of  detail  ranges  from  cursory  to 
exhaustive;  for  the  other  factors,  the  level  of  detail  ranges  from  none 
to  cursory. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

A forecaster  who  accepts  some  given  explanation  of  modes  and  mechan- 
isms of  change  comes  to  think  in  terms  of  his  model.  For  him,  therefore, 
there  is  a high  level  of  confidence  in  his  explanntions , For  others 
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considering  hi*  forecast,  the  level  of  confidence  In  the  forecast  tends 
to  rest  on  how  well  his  explanation  Is  understood  and  accepted  as  pertinent 
and  valid.  A monk  who  Invoked  the  explanation  of  God's  power  and  Inclina- 
tion to  Intervene  might  find  that  his  forecast  of  future  miracles  was 
accepted  with  great  confidence  by  the  bishop,  only  to  be  rejected  violent- 
ly by  the  village  atheist. 

Communicability  of  Results 

A good  explanation  of  nodes  and  mechanisms  of  change  is  a simple  ex- 
planation. To  explain  that  the  solar  system  works  like  a clock,  or  vice 
versa  Is  to  give  a satisfying  explanation  to  Westerners  acquainted  with 
clocks,  and  no  explanation  at  all  to  a New  Guinea  bushman.  Just  as  parti- 
cular cause-effect  explanations  are  accepted  to  simply  forecasting  activi- 
ties, so  are  such  explanations  .aluable  In  conveying  the  results  of  a 
forecast.  It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  communication  inevitably 
means  simplification,  so  that  apparent  and  actual  communication  may  be 
quite  different  from  each  other. 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

Cause-effect  explanations  of  modes  and  mechanisms  of  change  are 
essentially  presumptions  about  the  nature  of  reality.  So  long  as  one's 
critics  are  members  of  the  same  or  a similar  sub-culture,  the  explanations 
the  forecaster  tends  to  use  will  be  those  his  critics  will  tend  to  accept, 
altheugh  they  may  argue  about  his  data  er  his  interpretation.  Most  fore- 
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casters,  regrettably,  find  that  their  forecasts  are  most  wanted  by  persons 
whose  sub-culture  is  significantly  different  from  their  own.  Thus  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  find  the  results  of  the  Wharton  national 
econometric  model  Incredible,  because  he  explains  economic  phenomena  in 
quite  a different  way. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

The  basic  presumption  when  selecting  given  explanations  of  modes  and 
mechanisms  of  change  is  that  they  are  timeless— if  a stone  falls  at  a given 
rate  today  because  of  gravity,  it  is  predicted  that  the  same  stone  in  the 
same  place  would  tall  at  the  same  rate  a million  years  hence,  Similarly, 
if  greed  is  used  as  an  explanation  of  human  behavior,  it  is- assumed  that 
it  will  play  the  same  role  in  human  behavior  forever — although  the  role 
may  be  played  out  in  different  ways  according  to  different  cultural  rules 
from  time  to  time. 

Resources 

Even  to  predict  whether  a penny  tossed  will  come  up  heads  or  tails 
requires  the  use  of  some  explanatory  mechanisms.  In  that  minimal  sense, 
no  resources  other  than  the  experience  by  which  a person  comes  to  reason 
are  needed  for  some  forecasts.  At  the  other  extreme,  to  inventory,  assess, 
and  select  a certain  few  explanatory  models  for  a given  application— out 
of  the  infinite  possibilities — would  often  be  an  impossible  task,  in 
actual  practice,  the  forecaster  tends  to  bring  to  his  task  from  prior 
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experience  > few  explanatory  modal*  which  h*  plugs  in  early  and  uses  con- 
stantly. It  needa  to  ha  pointad  out,  howavar,  that  the  coat  of  develop- 
ment of  aoaa  models  has  run  into  the  millions— in  fact,  into  the  tens  of 
millions— of  dollars. 

Comments 

Ths  reader  is  once  again  reminded  that  what  haa  been  described  here 
ia  an  underlying  aspect  of  every  forecasting  method  yet  developed  or  ever 
(o  be  developed.  Because  the  uae  of  explanation  is  do  frequent,  ao  apparent- 
ly simple  and  casual,  and  yet  so  powerful  in  determining  forecast  results, 
it  la  important  and  extremely  profitable  to  identify  and  asaess  the 
adequacy  of  explanatory  models  invoked  in  a given  forecaat. 


j 
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BOX- JENKINS  METHOD 


Abstract 

The  Box-Jenkins  Method  is  a powerful  forecasting  tool  useful  where 
the  variable  of  interest  Is  a complex  function  of  a variety  of  factors, 

It  Illuminates  the  pattern  of  the  time-series  data  and  uses  that  pattern 
to  generate  the  forecast.  It  does  this  through  multiple  iterations 
gradually  refining  the  model.  As  a result,  however,  it  is  complex  to 
apply,  costly,  time  consuming  and  requires  extensive  computer  time. 

Definition 

The  Box-Jenkins  method  is  a quantitative  forecasting  approach  designed 
to  handle  complex  time  series  data  where  no  ready  pattern  to  the  data  is 
apparent.  Unlike  most  other  quantitative  techniques  Box-Jenkins  does  not 
require  a clear  definition  of  the  trend.  In  fact,  the  method  is  intended 
to  discover  the  pattern  of  the  trend.  This  is  accomplished  by  multiple 
iterations  of  the  data,  with  each  Iteration  providing  information  which 
allows  the  next  to  more  closely  approximate  the  actual  pattern  of  the  data. 

HI  story 

The  Box-Jenkins  method  is  a relatively  recent  Innovation  in  forecasting. 
It  was  developed  in  the  late  alxtles  by  Profeaaors  G.E,  Box  and  G.M.  Jenkins 
and  published  first  in  1970  In  their  book  Time  Scries  Anslysia. 
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Main  Uses 


Thla  mat hod  la  uaaful  where  the  desired  forecast  has  an  extended 
time  span,  the  data  composing  the  time  series  Is  complex  and  where  a rela- 
tively high  degree  of  precision  Is  both  required  and  meaningful.  It  is 
also  useful  in  that  the  method  itself  provides  Information  on  the  statis- 
tical error  In  the  forecast  Independent  of  other  statistical  tests, 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Lil'e  all  quantitative  forecasting  techniques  relying  on  historical 
date,  the  forecast  at  beat  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  data  used,  Thua, 
the  quality  of  the  data  Is  an  Important  and  often  ignored  limit  In  fore- 
casting, The  Box-Jenklns  method  In  particular  Is  one  of  the  moat  complex 
and  costly  methods  of  quantitative  forecasting.  It  requires  considerable 
computer  time  and  generally  longer  time  to  complete  a forecast.  Its  com- 
plexity demands  a high  degree  of  skill  In  mathematical  methods. 

Other  Techniques 

Box-Jenklns  Bits  somewhere  between  multiple  regression  analysis  and 
computer  simulation  models.  It  is  a good  deal  more  complex  than  multiple 
regression.  However,  It  forecasts  only  a single  variable  and  is  therefore 
less  powerful  than  simulation  models. 

Procedures 

Initially,  the  person  using  the  Box-Jenklns  method  postulates 
a general  claas  of  forecasting  methods  for  his  particular  situation.  In 
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stage  1 a apaclflc  modal  that  can  b«  tentatively  entertained  as  the  fore- 
casting method  beat  suited  to  that  situation  la  identified.  Stage  2 then 
conalata  of  fitting  that  model  to  the  available  historical  data  and  then 
running  a check  to  determine  whether  It  la  adequate.  If  It  la  not,  the 
approach  returna  to  stage  1 and  an  alternative  model  la  identified.  When 
an  adequate  model  has  been  Isolated,  stage  3 or  4 la  puraued  stage  3 being 
development  of  a forecast  for  some  future  time  period  and  stage  4,  the  de- 
velopment of  a control  algorithm  for  a situation  In  which  the  forecasting 
method  is  to  be  used  for  control  purposes. 

Product  or  Result 

Box-Jenkins  produces  two  result#.  The  first  is  the  forecast  itself 
In  either  tabular  or  graphical  form,  It  provides  the  most  likely  value 
as  an  upper  and  lower  bound  to  the  probability  range.  Equally  Important 
is  the  identification  of  a' model  for  the  data  which  may  be  used  to  generate 
future  forecasts. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

The  method  Includes  as  part  c>f  the  approach,  statistical  techniques 
for  evaluating  the  confidence.  In  general,  however,  Bnx-.Ienklnn  tends 
to  be  more  accurate  than  the  less  complex  methods. 

Span  of  forecasts 

Pox-Jenkins  Is  suitable  for  forecasts  of  the  very  short-range  to  the 
Intermediate  level  of  a few  years.  Beyond  that  the  reliability  of  the 
Identified  pattern  derived  from  the  complex  of  variables  cannot  be  counted  on. 

JO 
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Resources 


The  necessary  resources  to  successfully  apply  the  Box-Jenkins  method 
are  considerable.  It  Is  costly  and  time  consuming.  It  reguires  extensive 
computer  time.  A high  level  of  mathematical  skills  is  also  necessary. 


PROBABILISTIC  FORECASTING 


Abstract 

Probabilistic  forecasting  encompasses  a number  of  different  techniques 
all  of  which  use  some  aspect  of  probability  theory.  It's  major  use  la  to 
predict  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  future  events  for  some  time  depen- 
dent random  process.  Some  of  the  probabilistic  forecasting  techniques  ore: 

• Point  and  Interval  estimation 

• Monte-Carlo  simulation 
s Markov  processes 

• Parametric  sensitivity  analysis 

• Inventory  theory 

• Queueing  theory 

Generally,  all  of  these  techniques  require  modeling  of  events  and  estimations 
of  probability  functions. 

Definition 

Probabilistic  forecasting  encompasses  o number  of  different  techniques 
ull  of  which  use  some  aspect  of  probability  theory.  Probability  theory  is 
regarded  here  as  the  study  of  mathematical  models  of  random  phenomena.  A 
random  phenomenon  Is  defined  as  an  empirical  phenomenon  that  obeys  probabil- 
istic, rather  than  deterministic  laws. 

A random  phenomenon  that  is  time  developing  in  a manner  oontrolled  by 
probabilistic  laws  Is  called  a stochastlo  process.  Thus  the  motion  of  a 
particle  in  Brownian  motion,  the  growth  of  a population  such  as  a bacteria 
colony,  and  the  occurrence  of  floods  on  a river  are  examples  of  stochastic 
processes.  In  general,  probabilistic  forecasting  is  the  result  of  a stochastic 
process . 

History 

Huyghcns  (18S7)  published  the  first  book  on  probability  theory  which 
was  u treatise  on  problems  of  games  of  chance.  There  wove  no  published 
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writing*  on  this  subject  before  1687,  although  evidence  exiats  that  a number 
of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth  cmiury  Italian  mathemnticlana  worked  out  solu- 
tione  to  various  probability  problems  concerning  games  of  chance,  General 
methods  of  attack  on  such  problems  seem  to  have  first  been  given  by  Pascal 
and  Fermat  in  a celebrated  correspondence  beginning  in  16S4.  It  is  a fascine- 
tingj6ultural  puzzle  that  the  calculus  of  probability  did  not  emerge  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  random  phenomena,  such  as  those  arising  in 
games  of  chance,  hove  always  been  present  in  man's  environment. 

Eighteenth  century  development  was  enriched  by  the  works  of  a number  of 
men  including  Bernoulli  and  Poisson,  The  work  of  Laploco  (1812)  marks  a 
natural  diversion  on  the  history  of  probability,  since  his  works  are  not  only 
basis  of  muah  of  modern  probability  but  his  stated  belief  that  probability 
calculus  is  relevant  to  "the  most  important  questions  of  life"  and  not  just 
to  repetitive  games  of  chance. 
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Main  Uses 

The  major  use  of  probabilistic  forecasting  is  to  predict  the  probability  1 

of  ocourrenoe  of  future  events  for  some  stochastic  process.  Changes  or  modi-  | 

fientions  to  the  stochastic  process  oan  be  evaluated  by  the  use  of  parametric  j 

sensitivity  analysis.  For  example,  the  flooding  of  a river  can  be  evaluated  | 

as  a stochastic  process.  The  introduction  of  various  flood  control  measures  1 

on  the  river  can  be  Included  In  the  evaluation  by  moons  of  parametric  analysis.  j 

Limits  nnd  Cautions  ] 

— — — — a 

Probabilistic  forecasting  is  based  on  the  development  of  a stochastic  jj 

model  to  duplicate  the  hypothetical  occurrence  of  events  in  the  real  world. 

I 

The  validity  of  the  results  of  the  forecasts  are,  therefore,  dependent 

on  liow  well  the  stochastic  model  duplicates  the  real  world  and  on  the 

avail  ability  and  precision  of  inputs  required  by  the  model.  The  general 

procedure  used  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  "bracket"  the  outcomes  ‘ 

hypothetical  forecasts  by  varlng  Inputs  over  their  range  of  uncertainty  : 

hy  the  use  of  parametric  sensitivity  analysis.  j 
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Other  Technique! 


There  are  a number  oi'  alternatives  available  to  probabilities  fore- 
casting. Historically,  subjective  opinion  by  "experts"  has  been  the  most 
used  alternative.  The  use  of  subjective  opinion  by  "experts"  has  been 
structured  in  recent  years  into  methodologies  of  their  own  (e.g.,  the 
Delphi  technique).  Deterministic  modeling  is  another  alternative  that 
is  generally  applied  to  very  complex  systems.  The  results  of  the  deter- 
ministic models  are  usually  labeled  as  expected  values  with  the  term, 
expected,  being  used  in  a rather  loose  statistical  sense. 

The  entire  field  of  decision  analysis  can  be  regarded  as  a subset 
of  probabilistic  forecasting;  however,  because  of  its  importance,  it  is 
being  treated  as  a separate  method. 

Procedures 

Probabilistic  forecasting  uses  a number  of  different  techniques. 

There  are  some  steps,  however,  that  are  common  to  all  of  the  techniques. 
These  include: 

* Detailing  all  possible  events. 

* Estimating  probabilities  of  occurrence  of  events 
subject  to  various  conditions, 

e A modeling  effort  which  is  spec*flc  to  the  forecasting 
technique  to  be  applied. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  the  p.-  babtlistlc  forecasting  techniques  that 
mny  be  used  singularly  or  in  combination  include: 

**  Point  and  interval  estimation.  This  method  attempts 
to  describe  the  probability  of  outcomes  for  a single 
event.  An  example  would  be  the  maximum  annual  water 
level  of  a river.  Tne  event  of  concern  would  be  a flood, 
t.e.,  when  the  water  level  exceeds  a given  depth. 


a Monte-Carlo  Simulation.  This  method  almulatea  all  or  part 
of  a proceaa  by  running  a sequence  of  events  repeatedly, 
with  random  combinations  of  values,  until  sufficient  sta- 
tistical material  is  accumulated  to  determine  the  probability 
distribution  of  the  outcome.  The  values  used  in  each  run 
are  selected  because  of  the  assumed  underlying  statistical 
distribution. 

a Markov  Proceaa.  The  procedure  used  in  the  Markov  process 
is  to  model  the  situation  based  on  a matrix  of  transition 
probabilities.  These  transition  probabilities  are  the 
probability  of  going  from  one  event  to  another  and  are 
assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  sequence  of  events. 

Points  of  interest  to  the  Markov  process  are  the  expected 
times  reauired  to  go  from  one  event  to  another  and  the 
steady  state  solutions,  i.e.,  the  long-run  probability  of 
being  in  any  state. 

• Non-Markov  Proceaa,  This  process  la  similar  to  the  Markov 
process,  only  it  is  assumed  that  the  transition  probabili- 
ties can  depend  on  the  preceding  sequence  of  events, 

* Parametric  Sensitivity  Analysis.  In  this  type  of  analysis, 
the  input  parameters  or  model  formulation  are  varied  in  a 
systematic  manner  to  evaluate  their  effect  on  possible  out- 
comes. Variables  whose  variation  havelittlo  or  no  effect 
on  possible  outcomes  can  then  be  treated  In  a deterministic 
manner. 
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s Inventory  Theory,  Two  problems  of  considerable  importance 
to  retail  shops,  wholesale  distributors,  manufacturers,  and 
consumers  holding  storks  of  spare  parts  ore:  (1)  deciding 

when  to  plan-  un  order  for  replacement  of  their  stock  items, 
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and  (2)  deciding  how  large  an  order  to  place.  Two  kinds 
of  uncertainty  must  be  taken  into  account:  (1)  number  of 

items  that  will  be  demanded  during  a time  period,  and 
(2)  time-of-deli very  lag  that  will  elapse  between  order 
and  receipt  of  goods.  Inventory  control  iB  concerned 
with  minimizing  the  cost  of  maintaining  inventories,  while 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a sufficient  stock  on  hand  to  meet 
all  contingencies. 

<*  Queues.  A queue  (or  waiting  line)  Is  generated  when 
customers  (or  servers)  arriving  at  some  point  to  receive 
(or  render)  service  there  must  wait  to  receive  (or  render) 
service.  The  group  waiting  to  receive  (or  render)  service 
is  called  a queue.  In  the  mathematical  theory  of  queues, 
waiting  lines  are  classified  according  to  four  aspects: 

(1)  the  input  distribution  (the  probability  law  of  the 
times  between  successive  arrivals  of  customers);  (2)  the 
Bervice  time  distribution  (the  probability  law  of  the  time 
it  takes  to  serve  a customer) ; (3)  the  number  of  service 
channels;  and  (4)  the  queue  discipline  (the  manner  in  which 
customers  arc  selected  to  be  served;  possible  policies  sre 
"first  come,  first  served,"  random  selection  for  service, 
and  service  according  to  order  of  priority).  Queueing 
theory  is  concerned  with  the  effect  that  each  of  these 
four  aspects  has  on  various  quantities  of  interest,  such 
as  the  length  of  the  queue  and  the  waiting  time  of  a 
customer  for  service. 

Product  or  Results 

The  nctusl  results  depend  on  the  procedure  employed.  Generally,  the 

results  tncludc  tubular  and  graphical  presentations.  Ttiese  might  give 
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expected  outcomes  over  time  and  their  associated  probability  intervals. 

If  parametric  sensitivity  analysis  is  used,  there  might  be  a different 
set  of  results  for  the  conditions  studied. 

Communicability  of  Results 

Some  knowledge  of  basic  statistics  is  required  to  understand  the 
results.  Otherwise,  the  results,  which  are  presented  in  tabular  and 
graphical  form,  can  be  readily  comprehended.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  modeling  and  estimation  of  probabilities  required,  the  resulty 
can  be  subject  to  criticism’.  This,  however,  is  less  of  a problem  than 
with  other  forecasting  techniques. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

The  most  accurate  forecasts  are  for  the  near  and  medium  term  time 
trainee.  Aa  the  time  span  increases,  the  validity  of  the  underlying 
assumptions  decreases.  Moreover,  it  la  more  difficult  for  the  person 
or  persons  developing  the  model  to  enumerate  all  possible  events  for 
the  longer-term  situstlons. 

He sources 

The  resources  required  to  conduct  probabilistic  forecasting  include 
experts  in  the  applied  subject  area  and  in  statistics  who  are  able  to 
model  events,  data,  and  estimates  of  conditional  probability  distribu- 
tions for  the  occurrence  of  events,  given  the  occurrence  of  other  events; 
and  many  of  the  forecasting  techniques  require  the  use  of  b computer. 

The  cost  of  the  development  of  probabilistic  forecasting  models  and  their 
associated  Inputs  may  require  anywhere  from  a few  dollars  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  depending  on  their  size,  scope,  and  application. 


Special  Comments 


Since  there  are  a number  of  different  probabilistic  forecasting; 
techniques  that  can  be  used  with  varying  levels  of  detail,  the  validity 
of  the  forecast  will  depend  on  the  model  and  data  used.  A carefully 
designed  model  used  with  a good  data  base  am.  ■•.a.ng  parametric  sensitivity 
analysis  to  explore  the  effect  of  less  reliable  inputs  can  give  extremely 
t{scful  results. 
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SUBJECTIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  PROBABILITIES 


Abstract 

The  subjective  component  it  incorporated  in  every  estimate  of  future 
probability,  and  oonsiBta  of  that  basis  for  the  weighting  of  respective 
outcomes  to  which  no  numerical  basis  can  be  assigned.  As  a method, 
however,  the  term  refers  especially  to  those  procedures  in  which  the  sub- 
jective component  is  alleged  or  acknowledged  to  be  of  major  or  crucial 
importance  to  the  forecast  contents.  Subjective  estimates  of  probabil- 
ities are  routinely  relied  upon  in  trivial,  moment  to  moment  decision- 
making and  in  the  vast,  ultimate  questions  for  which  no  objective  apprais 
al  is  yet  feasible.  The  subjective  approach  in  fact  has  dominated  moat 
decision-making  until  the  recent  past,  and  undoubtedly  dominates  decision 
making  for  most  people  in  the  world  even  at  present.  Many  futures  fore- 
casting methods  of  recent  vintage  amount  to  little  more  than  systematic 
attempts  to  make  subjective  estimates  of  probabilities  more  explicit  and 
thus  more  "objective," 

Del'  inltlon 

No  potential  future  outcome  is  absolutely  certain  until  it  has  been 
actualized  in  the  present.  In  that  strict  sense,  all  estimates  of  prob- 
ability are  subjective.  The  concept  of  probability,  however,  implies 
that  potential  outcomes  can  be  estimated  and  expressed  in  quantitative 
or  at  least  metric  terms — "the  odds  are  00  to  40  against,"  for  example. 
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The  subjective  component  of  any  probability  estimate  conelata  of  that 
weighting  assigned  to  probabilities  whose  weight  itself  cannot  be  ex- 
llcitly  counted  or  measured— "my  experience  and  intuition  tell  me  that 
this  outcome  Is  less  likely  than  that,”  for  example.  Every  estimate  of 
probability  Includes  some  component  of  subjectivity.  The  method  specifi- 
cally referred  to  here,  however,  includes  all  oases  where  the  subjective 
component  is  alleged  or  acknowledged  to  be  major  and  crucial  in  determin- 
ing the  content  of  a forecast  . 

This  approach  assumes  that  past  experience  can  be  and  often  is  linked 
rationally  and  properly  to  the  forecaster's  ability  to  predict  future 
developments  and  events.  It  is  further  assumed  that  some  experience— in 
many  cases,  much  of  the  most  valuable  experience— has  not  been  and  perhaps 
even  never  can  be  applied  or  described  in  numerical  terms.  For  example, 
on  what  numerical  basis  might  sn  art  or  music  critic  predict  whether  or 
not  a current  work  of  art  will  be  recognised  as  such  by  future  generations? 
The  ultimate  entrepreneurial  risks  in  every  enterprise  are  similar  to 
judgments  about  works  of  art  in  this  respect,  In  such  situations,  sub- 
jective, intuitive  experience  is  invoked  In  making  forecasts,  either  as 
a supplement  or  as  the  only  credible  basis  available. 

History 

The, use  of  explicit,  objective  reasoning  to  estimate  future  probn'.il- 
itioB  is  relatively  recent  in  civilization,  perhaps  dating  from  Descartes 
In  the  17th  Century.  Until  then--and  still  in  many  quarters  representing 
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the  majority  of  the  world's  peoples — subjective  estimates  In  one  form  or 
another  were  the  only  type  of  estimate  known,  let  alone  employed. 
Intuition,  experience,  judgment,  wladon,  Insight— most  of  the  qualities 
by  which  people,  especially  leaders  are  Judged— are  ultimately  explainable 
only  In  subjective  terms,  ^ven  now  in  the  citadels  of  objective  reason, 
it  is  a brave  soul  who  argues  that  the  complexities  of  personal  and  social 
behavior  can  be  explained  on  an  entirely  objective  basis— whatever  that 
phrase  may  mean. 

Main  Uses 

Resort  to  aubjective  estimates  of  probabilities  of  future  outcomes  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  scale  of  cost,  risk,  and  complexity  involved 
in  a given  situation.  In  the  making  of  routine,  trivial,  mlnute-by-mlnute 
decisions  often  it  is  neither  necessary  or  worthwhile  to  strive  for  objec- 
tivity. In  ordering  lunch,  selecting  a suit  of  clothes,  or  choosing  a 
route  through  the  park,  one's  intuitive  preferences  are  usually  adequate. 
In  speculating  about  the  prospects  for  peace,  humanity,  religion,  or  the 
state  objective  estimates  often  are  clearly  Inadequate  and  not  worth 
making.  It  in  only  at  intermediate  levels  of  cost,  risk,  and  complexity 
that  it  may  seem  worthwhile  to  invest  in  Btudied,  objective  estimates. 
State  and  national  budgets,  corporate  diversification  plans,  manpower 
and  training  programs  — these  are  examples  of  intermediate  activities  In 
which  objective  estimates  of  probabilities  are  attainable  and  usoful. 
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In  a special  unit,  then,  It  la  fair  to  eay  that  we  use  subjective 
estimates  of  probabilities  to  settle  both  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
issues  and  uncertainties,  reserving  objective  estimates  for  intermediate 
matters. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Subjective  estimates  of  probability  are  adequate  so  long  as  they 
are  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned  or  so  long  as  objective  events 
do  not  create  unmanageable  difficulties.  There  is  a Great  Pumpkin  so 
long  as  Charlie  Brown  believes  in  Him  and  so  longias  He  actually  does 
appear  on  Halloween  in  a form  even  the  skeptics  must  acknowledge.  When 
these  conditions  are  not  met-* as  perhaps  at  present  when  people  are 
ceasing  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  full  employment  because  of 
current  unemployment  rates— grave,  insurmountable  crises  may  rapidly 
develop. 

Other  Techniques 

As  suggested  above,  subjective  estimates  of  probabilities  are  used 
when  more  objective  estimates  are  unnecessary  or  inaccessible.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  estimation  procedure  is  either  purely  subjective  or 
purely  objective,  Any  forecast  topic  lias  many  aspects,  and  thd  question 
always  must  be  how  many  and  which  aspects  can  be  treated  objectively 


subjective! y . 


Procedure! 


Unsurprisingly , considering  how  ancient  and  universal  subjective 
estimation  Is,  procedures  for  making  subjective  extimates  are  aubjecta 
of  constant  development,  experiment,  and  testing.  For  example,  in  this 
manual  the  reader’s  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  methods: 

KSIM,  Cross-Impact.  Analysis,  Study  of  Precursor  Events,  Scenarios, 
Surprise-Free  and  Canonical  Projections,  Authority  Forecasting,  Surveys 
of  Intentions  and  Attitudes,  Panels,  Delphi,  Divergence  Mapping,  Modes 
and  Mechanisms  of  Changes,  Syneotlcs,  and  Contextual  Mapping.  Subjec- 
tive estimates  are  adequate  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  shared 
and  are  convincing;  these  conditions  tend  to  be  met  only  to  the  extant 
that  estimation  procedures  tend  to  be  explicit  and  logical  and  plausible, 
if  not  objective,  It  is  in  pursuit  of  these  objectives  that  constant 
experimentation  procedds  with  the  regularization  of  subjective  procedures 
for  estimating  probabilities. 

Product  or  Results 

Oiven  the  range  and  diversity  of  subjective  estimation  methods, 
the  corresponding  range  and  diversity  of  products  is  commensurately 
large  and  diverse.  The  range  varies  between  simple  assertion — "i  believe 
(for  whatever  reasons,  unstated)  that  such-and-such  will  happen"— to 
elaborate,  computerized  models  in  which  subjective  weights  have  been 
quantized  and  cross-correlated  in  complex  ways  at  many  levels. 
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Level  of  Detail  of  Results 


Infinitely  variable,  from  the  grossest  generalization  to  mountains 
of  computer  print  outs. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

Those  who  sponsor  and  those  who  offer  these  kinds  of  forecasts 
profess  great  confidence  in  them,  because  the  forecasts  are  used  to  Justify 
decisions  and  actions,  past  or  pending.  Beyond  these  parties,  also,  the 
level  of  confidence  acknowledged  in  a subjective  forecast  usually  depends 
on  the  values  and  views  of  those  concerned.  Where  the  forecast  serves 
or  can  be  made  to  serve  positions  established  on  ohter  grounds  the 
forecast  is  accepted  with  great  confidence.  Where  the  forecast  attacks 
previously  established  positions  it  is  ignored,  attacked,  or  minimized. 

Communicability  of  Results 

Communicability  is  an  interesting  facet  of  subjective  forecasts. 

On  the  one  hand,  those  who  sponsor  or  make  the  forecast  wish  their  audience 
to  accept  without  question  the  superior  insights  and  opinions  allegedly 
contained  in  the  forecast.  For  this  reason,  the  factual  content  of  the 
forecast  may  be  minimal,  or  may  deliberately  be  made  difficult  to  under- 
stand. On  the  other  hand,  a aubjective  forecast  connot  serve  ite  Intended 
end  unless  it  persuades  to  some  extent  thoae  parties  which  are  on  record 
as  hostile  or  skeptical.  In  striving  to  meet  these  opposed  objectives, 
the  forecast  typically  clearly  states  certain  of  its  major  premises  Rhd 
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•11  of  it*  major  conclusion*  while  obscuring  the  chain  of  reasoning  which 


links  the  two.  Examples  of  this  abound  In  the  literature. 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

What  has  been  said  above  about  communicability  covers  this  matter 
adequately. 

Span  of  Forecast 

Of  all  the  aspects  of  forecasting  by  mothod,  perhaps  ths  most 
subjective  of  all  Is  the  estimate  of  how  far  into  the  ’future  it  la  feas- 
ible to  conjecture  with  credibility.  Such  being  the  case,  subjective 
estimate  forecast  time  horizons  vary  literally  between  the  next  sixty 
seconds  and  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  universe,  dependent 
purely  on  the  topic,  the  forecaster's  opinion,  and  the  credibility  of 
his  audience.  Given  topics  tend  to  have  a characteristic  time  horizon, 
however;  economic  forecasts  tend  to  deal  with  the  next  three  to  eighteen 
months,  technological  forecasts  tend  to  deal  with  the  next  three  to 
thirty  years,  etc. 

Resources  Needed 

Depending  on  the  application,  the  topic,  and  the  audience  the  range 
of  resources  literally  varies  between  the  minimum  of  one  person  with  a 
•trong  opinion  and  a maximum  of  many  years  of  opinion-poll  data  from 


normalized  samples. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 


Abstract 

Systems  analysis  Is  not  a specific  forecasting  technique,  rather  it 
is  an  approach  to  complex  problem  solving.  The  approach  has  been  employed 
to  resolve  governmental,  social,  business,  and,  moat  reeenjtly,  environmental 
problems  The  central  motive  for  using  systems  analysis  in  environmental 
planning  is  the  complexity  of  ecological  processes.  However,  planners 
wishing  to  apply  environmental  systems  analysis  should  not  expect  to  find 
a ready  mode  "cookbook"  forecasting  technique.  There  is  a generalised 
approach  with  literally  hundreds  of  useful  tools  suggested  nt  each  step; 
but  the  details  of  exactly  "how  to  do  it"  for  a specific  problem  are  left 
to  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  the  planner. 

Definition  k 

Systems  analysis  is  probably  not  amenable  to  a dean,  sharp,  ono  sen- 
tence definition.  Oenerally  speaking,  it  is  a systematic  way  to  look  at 
complex  problems  to  assure  the  achievement  of  a larger  objective  more  effec- 
tively then  if  individual  parts  were  examined  in  isolation.  The  central 
aim  of  systems  analysis  is  that  of  making  the  optimalcholce  from  among  on 
array  of  alternative  strategics.  It  is  an  approach  for  grasping  a large  com- 
plex problem  by  looking  at  the  brodd  goals  to  be  achieved,  alternative  methods 
to  achieve  them,  and  then  examining  the  coats  and  benefits  of  various 
approaches  to  achieve  the  objective.  Designed  to  clarify  objectives,  it  is 
also  a method  to  discover  alternatives  and  measure  their  appropriateness 
In  light  of  all  sorts  of  costs  that  ore  relevant  to  a problem  - money,  lives, 
personal  satisfaction,  foregone  opportunities,  and  bo  on  - in  light  of  benefits 
to  be  achieved  by  taking  a particular  courae  of  action  Benefits  may  also  be 
of  many  different  varieties  - money,  lives,  time,  and  so  on  In  the  process 
of  analysis,  risks,  costa,  and  objectives  are  weighed  and  balanced.  (Steiner. 
1969) 
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Perhaps  the  most  basic  component  of  systems  analysis  is  the  operating 
maxim  that  extremely  complex  processes  can  be  most  easily  dissected  into  a 
large  number  of  very  simple  unit  components , rather  then  a small  number  of 
relatively  complex  units.  A second  extremely  important  notion  is  that  com- 
plex historical  processes  in  which  all  variables  change  with  time  (evolve) 
can  bo  dealt  with  most  straightforwardly  in  terms  of  reoccurence  formula 
that  expresses  the  state  of  a system  at  time  t + 1 as  a function  of  the 
system  at  time  t.  Thus  the  process  is  understood  in  terms  of  the  cause- 
effect  relationship  that  operates  through  tho  typical  time  interval. 

Another  important  basic  tenet  of  systems  analysis  is  that  optimization  of 
processes  is  the  aentral  aim  of  researeh.  (Watt,  1086) 

History 

The  term  Systems  Analysis  was  probably  first  used  by  the  RAND  Corpora- 
tion in  the  mid-1940's.  The  concept  was  developed  during  the  desperate 
military  situation  that  arose  in  England  in  World  War  II.  It  occurred  to 
people  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  country  that  physicists,  biologists, 
mathematicians,  and  other  highly  specialized  people  might  have  something  to 
contribute  to  what  historically  were  considered  strictly  military  problems. 
Since  tho  war,  the  systems  approach  has  been  employed  in  some  fashion  by 
almost  all  disciplines  from  the  "hard  sciences"  to  the  softest  of  sooial 
scicncos.  Some  environmental  applications  include:  Monitoring  the  activi- 

ties of  small  animals,  analysis  of  birdnavigotlon,  determination  of  popula- 
tions systems,  ecological  models,  salmon  management,  and  mimorous  environ- 
mental impact  analyses  and  assessments. 

Main  Uses 

Ths  systems  methodology  deals  effectively  with  important,  broad,  Ill- 
structured  problems  but  can  also  apply  to  much  narrower  problems,  such  ns 
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allocating  fliu.s  for  a prsjsct.  System  analyses  are  undertaken  lor  numerous 
uses  Iron  policy  guidance  to  compliance  with  environmental  directives  on  the 
most  routine  level.  Policy  guidanae  can  bo  provided  usually  for  decisions 
in  which  rigorous  quantitative  analysis  can  only  provide  part  of  the  solution. 
The  analysis  should  aid  in  understanding  the  important  and  fundamental  princi- 
pals involved.  The  decision-maker  does  not  ordinarily  have  time  to  work 
through  all  the  aspects  of  the  analysis  and  to  understand  those  that  lx?  cannot 
accept  intuitively.  Therefore,  the  analyst  must  provide  the  common  sense 
reasoning  necessary  to  understanding.  (Quade,  1964) 

In  response  to  NEPA  the  systems  approach  can  accommodate  the  require- 
ments to:  blend  the  knowledge  of  many  disciplines,  employ  and  emphasize 
a scientific  method,  understand  the  present  situation  (develop  a model), 
evaluate  alternatives,  consider  the  future  Implications,  and  deni  explicitly 
with  uncertainty. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Quade  identified  the  two  major  pitfalls  of  systems  analysis  as  1)  failure 
to  really  define  the  problem,  and  2)  relying  too  heavily  on  quantitative 
methods  (greater  interest  in  modela  then  the  real  world).  The  fundamontal 
limitations  according  to  Steiner  arc  that  the  analysis  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete; measures  cf  effectiveness  are  nevitably  approximate;  and  ways  to 
predict  the  future  are  lacking.  However,  the  major  problem  for  planners 
may  be  that  systems  analysis  is  an  art  not  a science.  Thus,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  to  the  planner  just  how  to  carryout  a systems  analysis. 

Procedure 

While  there  is  no  one  specific  procedure,  the  basic  approach  usually 
involves  the  following  phases. 

Problem  Dell  »,ltion---The  approach,  research  needs,  and  boundary  conditions. 

Choosing  Cb joctives--Kinde  of  objectives  in  the  value  system  and  opti- 
mizirp  the  value  system. 

System  Synthesis — Functional  design,  delineating  subsystems. 
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Analysis — Applying  analytical  tools,  deducing  uncertain  consequences. 
Selecting  the  Optimum  System--Doctsion  problems  and  alternatives. 

Probability  techniques  such  as  decision  trees,  utility  profiles,  simulations, 
linear  programming,  and  PERT  reviews  are  tools  used  in  system  analysis. 

Product  or  Results 

Discovery  is  the  basic  product  from  the  analysis.  According  to  Henry 
Rowen,  President  of  RAND,  "discoveries,  not  of  things,  but  about  objectives 
or  vaiues,  or  relationships,  or  facts."  In  the  area  of  general  government, 
a aii.-.ula  systems  analysis  might  indicate  whether  tho  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  spend  $10,000,000  on  flood  control  in  Missouri  versus  Ohio,  On  a more 
difficult  level  would  be  determination  of  the  preferred  use  of  the  land; 
a flood  plain  or  a recreational  park  Determining  the  beat  allocation  of 
water  reaourcea  to  improve  the  habitability  of  U.S.  citlea  could  be  the 
reault  of  an  involved  system  analysis, 

Output  and  Love]  of  Detail 

The  output  is  problem  dependent  and  usually  specified  in  the  early 
stages  of  problem  formulation.  Oftentimea  the  final  output  will  contain  a 
discussion  of  the  specific  system  design  as  wall  as  a comparison  of  alterna- 
tives. For  an  impact  profile  of  three  plausible  waste  disposal  systems, 
the  aitput  in  tabular  form  showe  rank  order  lists  of  human  and  environ- 
mental Impact  elements.  Values  are  displayed  for  the  worst  and  best  cases. 
The  results  also  include  an  estimate  of  reliability  for  all  of  the  elements 
considered.  The  output  should  produce  generalized  solutions  as  well  as 
detailed  analytical  backup.  Systems  analysis  is  a standard  approach  in 
engineering  and  accepted  in  most  other  fields.  For  many  interests  the 
confidence  level  dwindlos  if  the  approach  is  too  mathematical. 

Communicability  of  Roaulta 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  approach  can  be  readily  explained  to 
and  understood  by  audiences  having  diverse  backgrounds  and  enpabi lities . 
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Because  of  this,  an  extremely  promising  application  is  in  accessing  comunity 
perception  of  impact  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  identifying  and  clarifying  issues 
and  sources  of  conflict,  and  (2)  educating  the  public  and  stimulating  in- 
formed public  participation.  The  results  of  environmental  analyses  can  be 
compared  among  groups  and  used  to  develop  information  for  clarifying  mis- 
conceptions about  system  designs  and  their  impacts.  The  environmental  pro- 
cedure can  also  serve  as  an  effective  catalyst  for  Involving  the  public  in 
the  design  process.  (Peterson,  1973) 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

Systems  analysis  is  a relatively  new  desclpllne  and  in  some  sense  not 
verifiable.  Nevertheless,  the  credibility  of  the  approach  is  high,  The 
credibility  of  the  results,  however,  are  completely  dependent  upon  the  user. 
As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  analysis  can  be  top  caliber  yet  fall  to  address 
the  correct  problem. 

Resources 

A systems  Analysis  approach  to  environmental  planning  suggests  thu  use 
of  several  experts  from  various  disciplines  to  work  together  on  a problem. 
The  team  may  well  include:  ecologists,  biclogists,  limnologists , engineers, 

statisticians,  social  scientists  and  economists.  While  It  is  not  essential, 
there  is  usually  a requirement  for  mathematical  modeling  and/or  statistical 
evaluations.  Frequently  computers  are  utilized  to  carry  out  numerical 
computations.  Time  and  cost  inctease  with  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
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DYNAMIC  MODELS 


Abstract 

The  system  dynamics  methodology  is  a model  building  tool  for  construction 
of  dynamio  models  of  complex,  nonlinear  systems,  and  studying  the  evolution 
of  systems  through  time.  Simulation  is  commonly  employed  to  solve  the  problems 
posed  by  dynamic  models  by  following  the  changes  in  the  system  over  time. 

Among  the  many  applications)  dynamio  models  have  been  used  to  suggest  an  over- 
all framework  whereby  water  supply  and  water  quality  can  be  related  to  broad 
considerations  of  population,  employment,  investment,  and  life-style.  While 
dynamic  models  require  extensive  time,  resources,  and  skills  on  the  part  of 
the  developers,  they  appear  to  be  an  extremely  popular  and  useful  modeling 
tool. 

Definition  and  Description 

A dynamic  model  is  a formal  model  that  allows  the  changes  in  system 
attributes  to  be  derived  as  a function  tf  time.  The  derivation  may  be  made 
with  an  analytical  solution  or  with  a numerical  computation,  depending  upon 
the  complexity  of  the  model.  Dynamio  mathematical  models  that  can  be  solved 
analytically  and  give  practical  results  are  not  very  common,  Usually,  numeric 
methods  suoh  as  simulation  are  employed  to  solve  the  problems  posed  by  dynamio 
models.  Basically,  dynamic  models  consist  of  a number  of  reservoirs,  or  levels, 
interconnected  by  flow  paths.  The  rates  of  flow  are  controlled  by  decision 
functions  that  depend  upon  conditions  in  the  system.  The  levels  represent  the 
accumulation  of  various  entitles  in  the  system.  Rates  are  defined  to  repre- 
sent the  instantaneous  flow  to  or  from  a level.  Decision  functions  or,  as 
they  ore  also  called,  rate  equations  determine  how  the  flow  rates  depend 
upon  the  levels. 

Underlying  Rationale  and  Assumptions 

A System  Dynamics  model  makes  explicit  assumptions  about  how  decisions 
nro  made  controlling,  for  example,  the  rate  of  flow  of  capital,  resources, 
manpower,  and  goods.  These  decision  variables,  or  rates,  must  be  formulated 
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by  mathematical  equations  Indicating  how  the  decision  or  rate  depends  upon 
the  peroelved  state  of  the  system  at  » given  Instant  In  time.  A System 
Dynamics  model,  therefore,  is  primarily  a statement  of  how  the  state  of  a 
system  Influences  the  subsequent  changes  In  the  state  of  that  system  (Anderson, 
1972). 

History,  Including  Previous  Applications 

The  dynamic  modeling  technique— systems  dynamics— was  developed  by 
Professor  Jay  Forrester  and  his  coworkers  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  In  the  early  1960's.  There  have  been  several  applications  of 
the  technique  and  numerous  publications.  Entire  books  either  devoted  to 
or  based  on  the  technique  lnolude:  Industrial  Dynamics,  Urban  Dynamics, 

World  Dynamics,  Limits  to  Growth,  and  most  recently,  Mankind  at  the  Turning 
Point. 

Main  Usea 

A System  Dynamlos  model  is  uniquely  qualified  for  assessing  the  con- 
sequences of  action  taken  within  a system  and  for  testing  the  alternatives 
open  to  policy-makers  and  planners.  Because  System  Dynamics  la  a simula- 
tion methodology,  it  la  possible  to  test  the  sensitivity  of  the  model  to 
the  parameters  which  quantify  the  model,  that  is,  to  assess  how  Important 
a particular  parameter  is  In  the  consequences  which  the  model  projects  for 
the  system.  Sensitivity  tests  have  two  useful  functions:  first,  they  Indi- 

cate where  sore  research  is  urgently  needed  to  allow  definitive  assessments 
of  the  system's  future;  second,  they  indicate  points  In  the  structure  of  a 
system  where  policy  change  is  most  effective. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

I t is  often  difficult  to  provide  a quantitative  formulation  for  a 
decision  variable  or  rate.  The  commitment  of  time  and  resources  is  signi- 
ficant. Feedback  loops  must  be  designated  and  each  control  factor  specified. 
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Equations  mist  be  developed  lor  all  rate*  and  llowe.  Moreover,  this  method- 
ology require*  • large  amount  of  data  (either  generated  or  colleoted)  and  an 
experienced  model  builder  akllled  in  System  Dynamic a and  Simulation. 

Other  Technique*  lor  Point  the  Same  Job 

System  Dynamic*  la  rather  unique  in  terms  of  simulations.  KSXM  la 
often  referred  to  as  a poor  man's  System  Dynamics  but  doea  not  offer  the 
sophistication  of  the  Forrester  technique. 

Procedure 

The  task  of  modeling  a system  begin*  with  conceptualising  the  system. 
This  Job  oeoupies  most  of  the  modeler's  efforts.  He  first  must  establish 
the  boundary  of  the  system  in  both  time  and  spaoe.  The  model -builder  next 
uses  his  knowledge  of  the  system,  his  eontaats  with  participants  in  the 
system  or  expert  observers  of  the  system  to  set  forth  the  structure  of  the 
system.  A very  useful  tool  for  describing  system  structure  is  the  feedback 
loop.  Feedback  loops  provide  a qualitative  picture  of  the  system  structure. 
This  structure  must  then  be  mapped  into  a quantitative  or  formal  mathema- 
tical model.  The  simulation  language  DYNAMO  is  ideally  suited  to  this  task, 
although  other  computer  languages  can  be  used. 

In  order  to  quantify  the  model,  specific  numorlcal  values  are  required 
for  the  parameters  Identified  in  the  system  structure.  The  System  Dynamics 
model -builder  places  heavy  reliance  r>n  experts  in  the  field  to  supply  these 
data. 

Product  and  Form  of  Output 

The  results  of  a dynamic  model  are  a series  of  graphs  illustrating 
the  growth  and  decline  of  the  system  variables.  The  product  peresents  the 
results  of  various  alternatives  as  they  compete  for  the  defined  resources. 
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Level  of  Detail 


While  the  feedbeok  loops  in  • dynamic  model  usually  characterize 
broad  concepts,  such  as  water  quality,  the  parameters  Involved  in  the  de- 
finition of  the  water  quality  loop  may  be  extremely  detailed  and  include 
such  parameters  as  dissolved  oxygen,  required  treatment,  Investment,  and 
capital  costs.  The  output  display  usually  illustrates  change  in  the  levels 
of  major  variables  such  as  the  level  of  dissolved  oxygen  required  for  vari- 
ous treatment  plant  oosts. 

Level  of  Confidence  in  the  Results 

The  validity  of  the  model  rests  as  much  on  the  acoeptanoe  of  lta 
assumptions  by  experts  as  on  any  quantitative  test,  although  it  is  often 
possible  for  a model  to  be  constructed  so  that  it  can  simulate  past  history 
for  quantitative  verification. 

Communloabllity  of  Results 

Dynamic  models  rely  heavily  on  feedbaok  loops  to  Illustrate  basic 
model  structure.  While  these  are  usually  good  display  devices,  detailed 
models  often  require  extensive  examination  and  explanation  to  gain  under- 
standing. The  output  graphics  are  presented  in  such  a way  as  to  facilitate 
ease  in  assessing  trade-offs  between  alternatives. 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

While  the  Forrester/Meadows  dynamic  modeling  technique  la  possibly 
one  of  the  most  heavily  comnented  upon  in  the  forecasting  literature, 
its  proponents  arc  as  strong  as  Its  critics.  Dynamic  modeling  la  extremely 
popular  and  sure  to  be  utilized  to  an  increasing  degreo  in  the  future. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

Dynamic  models  are  designed  to  produce  long  range  forecasts.  While 
most  models  simulate  changes  for  at  least  fifty  years,  the  technique  can 
acoewsedate  both  longer  and  shorter  forecast  periods. 
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jlijuwii  Needed 


Dynamic  models  usually  require  large  amounts  of  data  In  tabular  form. 
Often  times  the  extensive  data  requirements  present  problems  and  are  time 
consuming . A team  approach  is  recommended  to  develop  a dynamic  model. 
Because  the  Interaction  between  modeler  and  field  expert  must  be  close, 
in  botK‘^he~3Bhceptual  and  dSTB®8Btlvct±ott- ateps  of  »od«.l_building,  it  is 
extremely  important  tor  the  two  to  work  together  throughout  the  modeling 
process.  In  this  way  the  model's  client-respondent  easily  grows  into  the 
model's  user-expert,  and  the  model  becomes  an  lmplementable  practical  tool 
rather  than  an  Isolated  or  sterile  exercise.  Unfortunately,  the  time  re- 
quirement tor  developing  such  a model  is  extensive  and  thus,  it  is  not 
/saslble  tor  the  decisionmaker  to  participate, 

A computer  la  required  to  oarry  out  the  computations  of  the  simula- 
tion. While  a DYNAMO  compiler  is  Ideally  suited  for  the  simulation,  the 
simulations  can  be  run  on  a more  standard  system. 

While  1 do  not  have  specific  data,  I would  estimate  that  a minimum 
time  of  six  months  would  be  required  to  collect  the  data,  develop  the 
feedback  loops  and  test  the  model.  Computer  costs  for  running  the  simula- 
tion are  small  compared  to  the  development  costs. 
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CROSS- IMPACT  ANALYSIS 


Abstract 

Cross-impact  analysis  strives  to  identify  interactions  among  events  or 
developments  by  specifying  how  one  event  will  influence  the  likelihood,  timing, 
and  mode  of  impact,  of  another  event  in  a different  but  associated  field.  Cross- 
impact  analysis  is  used  not  only  to  probe  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  a 

specified  event*  but  to  improve  forecasts  and  to  generate  single  forecasts 

« 

(or  scenarios)  from  multiple  forecasts,'  The  method  la  also  a tool  useful  in 
many  sophisticated  forecasting  techniques, 

Definition 

Cross-Impact  analysis  is  a systematic  means  of  studying ‘the  interactions 
among  events  or  developments.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  a change  in 
technology,  social  practices,  values,  or  any  other  area  will  affect  the  sur- 
rounding environment  in  three  ways:  (1)  it  will  change  the  probability  of 
occurrence  of  interconnected  events,  (3)  it  will  change  the  timing  of  inter- 
connected events,  and  (3)  it  will  affect  the  mode  of  impact  of  interconnected 
events , 

History 

The  croas-impact  method  was  developed  during  the  1900s  by  Gordon  and 
Helmer  as  an  outgrowth  of  objections  that  the  Delphi  technique  of  forecasting 
often  failed  to  consider  the  interconnections  among  events.  The  method  haa 
found  widespread  use  in  technological  aa  well  aa  social  forecasting,  Perhaps 
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the  most  advanced  cross-impact  analyses  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Institute 


'for  the  Future, 

Main  Uses 

The  main  use  of  the  method  is  to  describe  and  quantify  the  Impact  of  one 
development  upon  others.  Moat  frequently  it  is  used  to  explore  the  implications 
of  an  advance  in  technology,  Cross-impact  analysis  is  often  uaed  to  compare 
the  implications  of  differing  forecasts  in  a given  field  and  to  combine  separate 
forecasts  in  discrete  but  allied  fields  into  a single  forecast. 

Results  have  been  used  to  define  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  a change 
(or  a forecasted  change)  in  one  area  upon;  social  trends,  new  or  altered 
social  demands,  institutional  functions  (personnel,  production,  distribution, 
etc,),  development  In  allied  technologies,  markets,  long  range  plans,  manage- 
ment policies,  RbD  decisions,  and  similar  arens.  The  technique  provides  in- 
sight Into  trude-off  options  and  is  useful  in  tasting  the  consequences  of 
various  policy  actions.  By  clarifying  the  critical  events  underlying  possible 
future  developments,  the  method  helps  to  identify  the  contingencies  of  future 
profit  potentials  for  proposed  programs.  Computerised  runs  of  cross-lmpsct 
matrices  establish  better  eftimetee  of  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  in- 
dividual events,  facilitate  t*?*t*  of  the  most  effective  response*  under  various 
clrcumetancea,  and  paint  to  the  key  event*  to  be  monitored  for  future  planning. 

Limit*  and  Cautions 

Cross-impact  anelyae*  cannot  allow  for  event*  not  Included  in  the  matrix. 
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Therefore  defective  or  inadequate  model  a of  interacting  elements  can  yield 
misleading  results.  Two  other  problems  are  evident.  First,  assignment  of 
probabilities  of  Interactions  are  subject  to  much  uncertainty,  especially  In 
areas  whose  origin  and  anatomy  are  not  clear.  Examples  include  such  "soft" 
trends  as  alienation,  changing  priorities  and  values,  political  disruption, 
or  crime.  Second,  as  pointed  out  by  Bright,  "use  of  one  forecast  at  a time 
as  'true'  is  clearly  erroneous,  since  the  future  results  from  the  interactions 
of  a number  of  events,  some  simultaneous  and  others  very  early.  These  events, 
coming  In  clusters,  often  must  create  a very  different  impact  on  other  future 
events  than  the  impact  from  events  taken  individually." 

Other  Techniques 

Intuitively,  participants  In  brainstorming,  scenario  writing,  and  Delphi 
forecasting  make  use  of  cross-impact  analysis,  although  not  necessarily  in  a 
focussed  or  systematic  fashion.  The  technique  is  used  as  part  of  such  fore- 
casting methods  as  feedback  analysis  and  relevance  trees.  It  is  a central 
element  in  interactive  simulation  techniques  of  forecasting,  such  as  Forrester 
type  dynamic  models  or  KSIM. 

Procedures 

In  tlie  usual  procedure  the  first  itep  is  to  construct  a matrix  consisting 
of  the  events  or  items  to  be  cross-impacted.  This  can  be  done  in  a variety  of 
ways.  A symmetrical  matrix  with  identical  items  along  both  axes  is  perhaps 
most  commonly  used,  The  specific  event  or  development  is  then  assumed  to  occur 
Ita  nature,  mode,  timing,  etc.,  are  specified,  One  then  specifically  Inquires 
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what  the  impacts  of  this  development  would  be  on  all  the  other  items  of  the 
matrix.  At  a minimum  estimates  are  made  of  the  influence  of  the  first  event 
on  the  probability,  timing,  and  Impact  of  the  other  items  in  the  matrix.  In 
aome  caaea  mini-scenarios  of  the  interactions  between  two  items  are  prepared. 
Usually,  experts  are  used  to  make  the  cross-impact  assessments.  Simple 
matrices  can  be  done  by  hand;  elaborate  matrices  require  computerization. 

Products  or  Results 

The  core  output  is  u table  or  series  of  tables  showing  interactions  among 
items.  Major  studies  may  Include  numerous  computer  runs  showing  one-to-one 
interactions  using  a variety  of  assumptions;  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
levels  of  Impact;  interactions  among  clusters  of  events  (aggregated  forecasts) 
or  among  subdivided  events  (deaomposod  forecasts).  Very  often  interactions 
identified  on  a matrix  are  strung  together  on  a time  basis  to  create  a scenario. 

Penults  can  be  qualitative,  quantitative,  or  both.  They  can  be  gross  or 
detailed  and  fairly  certain  or  highly  speculative.  They  can  cover  any  time 
span.  Credibility  of  results  will  range  from  high  to  doubtful  depending  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  Judges  and  the  nature  of  the  material  being  cross- 
impnc  ted . 

Resource  a 

The  most  crucial  resource  Is  Imaginative  people  knowlcdgable  In  the  field 
being  cross-impacted.  This  is  a difficult  combination  to  find  in  many  areas 
of  engineering  and  science  so  It  is  often  wise  to  leaven  the  Judgment  of 
experts  with  that  of  people  of  sound  and  imaginative  Judgment  although  not 
expert  1 ti  the  field. 
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Cross-impacting  is  difficult  and  demanding  work.  Computerized  aaalatance 


is  essential  if  complex  simultaneous  interaction  must  be  considered. 

Requirements  of  time  and  money  depend  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

Comment 

Cross-impact  analysis  is  a basic  forecasting  tool  helpful  if  not  essential 
in  most  sophisticated  forecasting,  Every  forecaster  dealing  with  interacting 
trends  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  Involved. 
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KSIM 


Abstract 

KSIM  !•  a oroiB-iMpact  simulation  technique  uaed  to  aid  planners 
to  better  fereoast  and  aaaeas  long-range  requirements  and  impacts  of 
water  resource  development  alternatives,  The  technique  provides  a tool 
to  interface  broad  planning  issues  with  detailed  dynamic  modeling  neod 
so  that  more  effective  use  can  be  made  of  planning  resources.  In  addition, 
the  technique  contributes  a potentially  valuable  needs  identification  pro- 
cedure to  overall  planning  for  such  programs  as  urban  atudiea.  K8IM  com- 
bines a small  group  workshop  procedure  with  a mathematical  iorecasting 
model  and  a oomputer  program  to  generate  changes  over  time  in  a few  signi- 
ficant planning  variables, 

Definition  and  Description 

KSIM  presents  a mathematical  means  of  articulating  and  visualizing  what 
people  sense  to  be  the  relationships  among  a number  of  interacting  vari- 
ables. As  a simulation  tool,  it  combines  expert  opinions  with  analytical 
computing  techniques  to  analyse  rsaltlonshlps  among  broadly  defined  vari- 
ables in  socio-economic  systems.  The  technique  enables  a team  of  people, 
first,  to  define  and  structure  a set  of  variables  describing  a perceived 
problem  and  then,  using  an  interactive  oomputer  program,  to  calculate  and 
display  the  changes  in  the  variables  over  tire.  By  observing  the  changes 
and  then  making  modifications  and  refinements,  the  team  develops  a model 
of  the  problem  situation.  With  the  model  Individuals  can  test  various 
alternatives  and  review  and  improve  their  understanding  of  the  problem, 

Underlying  Rationale  and  Assumptions 

Like  all  simulations,  KSIM  seeks  to  establish  if-then  relationships; 
however,  KSIM  has  the  distinctive  feature  of  accommodation  subjective  or 
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Intuitive  concepts  as  well  as  quantitative  data.  The  mathematical  formula-* 
tion  encompasses  two  concepts  that  are  particularly  relevant  in  modeling 
human  or  social  systems.  The  first  is  that  ail  variables  are  bounded,  and 
the  second  is  the  idea  of  S-shaped  growth  curves.  For  example, when  dis- 
cussing the  population  capacity  of  the  United  States,  we  are  aware  of  an 
upper  and  lower  bound.  There  Is  not  an  infinite  number  of  people.  Rather 
there  is  some  limit  or  upper  bound  within  the  context  of  one's  thinking. 

If  the  maximum  population  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
300  million  people,  then  500  million  is  set  equal  to  the  upper  bound  and 
no  people  would  represent  the  minimum  value  or  lower  bound. 

Nonlinear  growth  curves  are  characteristic  of  human  systems.  There  is 
no  reason  why  human  physical  growth  rates  near  birth  should  be  comparable 
to  growth  rates  near  maturation.  The  same  is  true  of  sooial  institutions. 

The  equations  used  in  this  procedure  gives  a S-shaped  curve  that  has  been 
shown  to  be  realistic  for  biological  systems,  and  is  also  observed  in  socle1, 
political,  arid  economic  institutions.  While  it  is  extremely  useful  to  beg*  n 
with  this  growth  curve,  perturbations  are  easily  incorporated  into  the  KSIM 
methodology.  Thus,  planners  who  feel  confident  of  specific  growth  trends 
can  be  accommodated . 

His t ory.  Including  Previous  Applications 

KSIM  was  developed  in  the  early  1970 's  by  Ur.  Julius  Kane  on  the  premise 
that,  "it  is  the  'soft  data'— value  judgments,  opinions,  cherished  notions — 
that  control  the  dynamics  of  the  political  machine.  If  computers  are  to  be 
effective  instruments  of  policy,  they  they  must  have  open  channels  that  can 
accept  subjective  data  and  give  It  ita  proper  role,"  Although  the  technique 
is  quite  new  there  have  been  a number  of  applications.  These  Include: 

New  Ventures  or 'products — Pi lkington  Brothers  LDT.,  England 

Impact  assessment  workshops — Institute  for  Water  Resources 
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Environmental  Planning— Department a of  Environment  and 
and  Industrial  Trade,  Canada 

Educational  tool  for  systems  analysis:  UBC,  Portland  State 

Uni verslty 

Water  Resource  Planning— Corps  of  Engineers. 


Main  Uses 

KS1M  is  a useful  problem  fonaulatlon,  needs  identification  and 
communication  tool.  It  allows  planners  to  understand  system  structure, 
relate  quantitative  and  qualitative  factors,  and  directly  communicate 
their  perceived  outcome  of  proposed  planning  interventions . Corps  planners 
can  use  KSIM  to  study  the  implications  of  changes  that  can  result  from  the 
interaction  of  system  variables  or  from  implementation  of  an  alternative 
solution  for  water  resource  planning.  It  can  also  be  an  effective  proce- 
dure for  incorporating  community  or  expert  opinion  into  water  resource 
planning . 

Limits  and  Cautions 

The  simulation  does  not  tell  planners  what  alternative  solution  to 
choose.  Rather,  it  is  an  information  and  diaplay  device  by  which  major 
issues,  needs  and  concerns  emerge.  The  procedure  is  designed  to  handle 
broad  scope  variables  and  may  only  be  applicable  in  the  early  stages  of 
Corps  planning.  The  procedure  requires  a skilled  leader  and  apodal  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  attempting  to  translate  human  Intuition  into  a mathe- 
matical technique . 

Other  Techniques  for  Doing  the  Same  Job 

KSIM  is  a blend  of  many  techniques,  thus, depending  on  the  situation, 
planners  may  gainfully  employ:  brainstorming,  authority  forecasting,  work- 

shops, or  delphi  for  expert  opinion;  cross-impact  analysis  or  input-output 
analysis  for  interactions  or  feedback  analysis;  dynamic  modeling  for  simula- 
tion and  alternative  futures  for  assessing  the  outcome  of  projects  undo.-  various 
conditions. 
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Procedure 


While  the  procedure  should  be  designed  to  acoommodate  the  situation, 
the  basic  requirements  are  to  1)  formulate  the  problem,  2)  identify  the 
variables,  3)  develop  the  connections  between  the  variables,  4)  refine  the 
model,  and  S)  analyze  the  effects  of  Imposed  planning  Interventions. 

Product  or  Results 

Ideally  the  product  of  a K3IM  simulation  la  a working  model  of  the 
problem.  The  model  la  used  to  test  planning  options  by  exploring  how  a 
range  of  likely  futures  may  shape  a plan  and/or  by  examining  how  varioua 
ohanges,  euch  aa  In  public  preferences,  could  affeot  plana.  The  output 
appears  either  as  column  of  numerical  forecasta  or  graphloa  illustrating 
the  changes  of  significant  variables  ovsr  time. 

Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

KSIM  deals  with  sggregrate  variables  (6-12)  and  structural  relation- 
ships and  doea  not  give  precise  numerical  answers.  Output  values  for  all 
variables  range  between  zero  and  one. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

The  model  reflects  the  experience  and  judgements  of  the  team  members. 
While  the  results  may  be  limited  by  the  availability  of  "hard  data,"  the 
confidence  in  results  la  usually  determined  by  the  level  of  confidence 
placed  In  the  participants. 

Communicability  of  Reaulte 

Results  from  a KSIM  exercise  are  generally  straightforward  and  easy 
to  communicate.  The  cross-impact  matrix  clearly  illustrates  the  relation- 
ships between  all  variables  and  output  for  various  alternatives  can  be 
readily  displayed  and  compared. 


Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 


When  presented  as  tlie  team  perception  of  the  existing  situation  and 
changes  due  to  planning,  the  results  are  generally  accepted.  However,  the 
KSXM  technique  is  fairly  new  and  has  not  undergone  extensive  testing.  Thus, 
its  credibility  as  a forecasting  technique  has  yet  to  be  established. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

The  procedure  is  designed  to  accomodate  both  short  torm  and  long  texiu 
relationships.  However,  since  the  concepts  usually  involve  broad  first 
stage  planning  objectives,  long-term  (30  to  00  years)  foreoaat  are  the  moat 
common. 

Resources  Heeded 

Resources  Include  a leader,  participants  and  access  to  a computer. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  an  experienced  coordinator  is  required  to  lead 
a formal  KSXM  workshop.  Thus,  while  a workshop  can  be  completed  in  less 
than  a week,  there  Is  a requirement  to  either  hire  a leader  or  learn  the 
procedure.  It  is  estimated  that  learning  the  aubleties  of  KSIM  could  take 
anywhere  from  a few  days  to  several  months  depending  upon  the  background 
of  the  potential  leader.  Participants  should  be  experts  in  their  desig- 
nated fields,  but  need  no  experience  in  mathematics,  modeling  or  systems 
analysis.  The  KSIM  computer  program  is  available  on  line  or  batch  via 
IWR  or  the  Waterways  Experiment  Station  at  Vicksburg.  Output  costa  are 
estimated  at  approximately  one  dollar  per  run  but  vary  depending  on  the 
computer  lystem  employed. 
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INPUT-OUTPUT  ANALYSIS 


Abstract 

Input-output  analysis  la  a meana  of  Interrelating  Industry  lnputa 
and  outputa  In  a aingle  model  ahowtng  the  consequences  to  all  other 
aectora  of  a aped fled  change  In  one,  Different  model*  deal  with  the 
nation,  with  region*,  with  apeclflc  induatrlea,  etc.  1-0  analyaea  are 
of  great  value  In  quantifying  changea  in  a region' a or  aubreglon'a  commod- 
ity flow*  and  likely  lnduatrlallaatlon  pattern*  reaulting  from  apeclflc 
project*— auch  aa  improved  navigational  facllltlea  or  a new  recreational 
aite.  Principal  problem*  to  lta  uae  include  lack  of  detail  In  coverage 
In  1-0  matrlco*,  out-of-date  data,  and  high  coat  of  developing  apeclalty 
1-0  table*. 

Definition 

Input-output  refer*  to  the  flow  of  good*  and  aervlcea  among  lndua- 
trloa  during  the  proceaa  of  manufacture  and  then  to  final  user*  (or  GNP) . 

An  example  of  the  flow  among  lnduatrle*  1*  that  of  the  output  from  the 
Iron  and  ateel  manufacturing  lnduatry  through  the  fabricated  metal  producta 
industry  to  the  motor  vehicles  and  equipment  Industry.  An  example  of  the 
flow  to  final  uaera  la  that  of  finished  automobiles  and  trucks  from  the 
motor  vehicle*  and  equipment  Industry  to  individuals,  businesses,  and 
government  agencies, 
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Specifically,  an  "input”  refera  to  the  value  of  the  goods  or  aervicea 
purchased  by  induatry  A from  industry  B,  or  from  another  Industry,  to 
enable  Induatry  A to  make  its  own  products  or  services.  The  value  added 
by  induatry  A la  also  one  of  lta  Inputs.  "Output"  Is  the  total  value  of 
all  of  the  goods  and  services  which  are  produced  by  Industry  A to  sell  to 
other  industries  or  to  final  users, 

Input-Output  tables  are  devices  customarily  used  to  develop  and  to 
show  graphically  the  flow  of  goods  and  service*  among  industries  and  among 
industries  and  final  users.  1-0  tables  may  Oe  constructed  to  show  this 
movement  either  for  all  Industries  and  final  users  or  for  a selected  group 
of  industries  and  final  users.  An  1-0  table  may  show  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  within  a metropolitan  area,  atate,  a non-political  region  such, . 
as  a watershed,  a country,  or  even  a group  of  countries,  it  customarily 
Includes  all  of  the  transactions  or  flows  of  goods  and  services  which  occur, 
or  are  expected  to  occur,  in  a particular  year.  1-0  tables  are  usually 
produced  in  each  of  three  different  forms:  one  covering  dollar  transactions; 
one  direct  requirements;  and  one,  total  requirements. 

Input-output  analysis  is  the  use  of  input-output  table*  and  projections 
to  assist  In  tracing,  predicting,  or  evaluating  the  effect  on  a particular 
Industry  or  region  of  changes  in  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  by  final 
users  and  by  other  industries.  Many  1-0  tables  have  been  computerized  to 
make  it  easier  to  Insert  desired  changes. 
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HUtory 


Interindustry  input-output  (1-0)  analysis  received  lta  original  Impetus 
from  Wasally  W.  Leontief,  who  published  the  first  national  1-0  table  In  1937. 
Growth  was  slow  until  the  postwar  period,  when  tables  were  developed  as  a 
guide  to  economic  reconstruction  by  a number  of  European  countries,  Includ- 
ing Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  many 
national  1-0  tables  have  been  developed  for  studying  anu  projecting  economic 
growth  patterns  and  the  potential  impact  of  major  policy  moves.  Over  sixty 
countries  now  have  one  of  none  kind,  and  a single  integrated  table  has  boon 
published  for  the  European  Common  Market.  In  addition,  a number  of  region- 
al 1-0  tables  have  been  developed  for  individual  states,  multistate  regions, 
major  watersheds,  and  metropolitan  areas.  The  most  recent  national  1-0  table 
for  the  U.S.  was  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1974. 

A variety  of  Individual  firms  and  research  organizations  have  also 
developed  1-0  matrices  for  numerous  specialty  purposes.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  development  and  use  of  1-0  tables  will  continue,  as  they  give  an  overall 
Interconnected  view  of  the  industries  of  a country  or  a region  which  no 
other  technique  can  rival. 

Main  Uses 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  would  probably  use  1-0  primarily  for  study  of 
changes  In  regional  and  subregional  commodity  flows  and  industrialization 
patterns  resulting  from  apecifitd  Corps  projects.  Kor  this  purpose  the 
technique  has  unique  capabilities. 
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1-0  analysis  la  extensively  used  by  (particularly  large-sized) 
bualneaaea  for  market  analysis,  sales  and  market  forecasting,  capital 
Investment  planning,  diversification  planning,  planning  operations 
overseas,  employment  planning,  purchasing  planning,  and  planning  exports 
and  Imports.  Several  of  these  uses  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  Corps  for 
Internal  planning. 

1-0  is,  of  course,  also  used  at  state  and  federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  generate  basic  economic  Information  required  In  a host  of  policy 
decisions. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Two  basic  cautions  must  be  observed  In  using  1-0  analyses. 

First,  data  for  1-0  tables  are  usually  fairly  old.  For  example, 
the  national  Industry  table  Issued  late  In  I960  used  Information  collected 
In  1083,  The  1974  update  employs  1067  data.  On  the  average,  tables  reflect 
Industry  flows  and  technologies  of  about  eight  years  earlier.  This  Is  a serious 
deficiency  since  the  economy  and  technology  is  far  from  static.  To  remedy  the 
situation  some  analysts  have  attempted  to  update  old  data  by  estimating  new 
technical  coefficients  relating  sectors  of  the  economy, 

Second,  data  often  are  not  fine  en<>  igh  for  all  the  analyses  one  might 
wish  to  make.  The  1969  national  table  covers  367  industrial  sectors. 

Enormous  as  this  Is,  there  Is  often  need  for  specific  data  on  regions 
and  localities  and  for  non-industry  categories.  Resort  may  be  had  to 


specialty  tables  developed  by  private  organisations.  These  sometimes  are 


more  directly  pertinent,  but  unfortunately  they  often  employ  data  and 
coefficients  of  questionable  validity. 

Other  Techniques 

1-0  is  clearly  superior  to  other  cross-impact  and  relevance  techniques 
for  measuring  many  kinds  of  lnter-lndustry  relationship*.  No  other  method 
attempts  to  compete  in  l-O'a  specialty  domains. 

Procedures 

A rough  idea  of  what  la  Involved  in  updating  or  projecting  a table  may 
be  had  from  a brief  acoount  of  some  of  the  major  steps  involved  In  updating 
the  U.S.  1-0  table  from  1074.  These  Included: 

o A complete  update  or  projection  of  QNP  components  for  the  update 
year  or  the  starting  and  ending  years  of  the  projection,  sub- 
divided Into  columns  (sectors)  of  roughly  eighty  categories, 
and  conversion  of  these  to  the  Industry  categories  in  the  1-0 
table  in  terms  of  producer  prices,  rather  than  purchaser  prices, 
o A complete  update  or  projection  of  the  gross  output  of  each 
of  the  eighty  Induatriea. 

o Selective  change  of  coefficients  to  reflect  changes  In  tech- 
nology, in  the  product-mix  of  each  Industry,  in  consumer  taste, 
and  in  the  relative  abundance  of  different  Inputs,  Expert 
Industry  know-how  and  forecasting  ability  are  essential  for 


this  is  probably  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole  Job. 


o Rebalancing  the  whole  table  to  reflect  a harmonious  blend  of 


coefficient  changes  and  projected  or  known  sector  totals  for 
Industry  output  and  final  demand  categories.  This  should  be 
done  by  experts  who  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  various  ways  of  doing  It,  such  as  the  HAS 
(Richard  Stone)  method,  the  SCM  (C.  B.  Tilanus)  method,  or  the 
purely  iterative  method.  All  methods,  of  course,  require 
extensive  judgment  and  recalculation,  In  addition,  the  cal- 
culations must  be  programmed  for  and  run  on  a high  speed  computer 
to  avoid  high  time  costs, 

The  upshot  is  that  construction  of  new  1-0  tables  or  updating  of  old 
la  extraordinarily  expensive,  The  use  of  existing  tables,  In  contrast, 

Is  straightforward  and  doea  not  require  high  levels  of  expertise, 

Product  or  Result 

An  1-0  table  consists  of  a matrix  with  identical  industry  (or  other) 
categories  on  each  aide.  In  each  cell  appears  n number  (a  coefficient) 
which  indicates  the  relation*;. ip  oi  the  Industry  sector  identified  on  one 
axis  of  the  matrix  to  the  sector  on  the  other  axis.  In  toto,  the  matrix 
defines  Interrelationships  among  all  sectors  treated  In  the  table.  Different 
tables  reflect  dollar  flows,  direct  inter-iniustry  requirements,  and  total 
requirements. 
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Level  of  Detail  of  Reeulte 


This  hie  been  dlaeueeed  under  "Limits  end  Cautions." 

Level  of  Confidence  In  Reeulte 

An  1-0  table  projection  can  be  no  better  than  the  individual  forecasts 
of  final  demand  (CMP)  and  the  industry  inputcoefficiente  which  are  combined 
to  make  it  up.  Confidence  in  these  matters  depends  largely  on  one's 
expectations  and  grasp  of  what  is  and  is  not  included,  tfse  of  automated 
data  reduces  confidence.  Nevertheless,  there  is  widespread  agreement  that 
1-0  relationships  warrant  more  confidence  than  those  derived  in  other  ways. 

Communicability  of  Results 

In  a technical  sense,  communicability  is  very  low.  Results  are  usually 
presented  in  technical,  mathematical  form  and  reflect  great  numbers  of 
assumptions  hidden  even  from  scholars.  (Roots  and  bases  of  the  forecasts 
used  in  developing  tables  are  rarely  understood  in  detail.) 

In  a general  sense,  the  concept  of  levels  of  Interdependence  among 
industries  is  easy  to  grasp. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

I -0  is  usually  used  for  short-to  medium-range  forecasts.  Although  it 
could  be  used  for  long-range  forecasting,  it  1b  not  uniquely  adapted  for 
that  purpose. 
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Resource* 


Given  * suitable  1-0  table,  much  analytical  work  can  be  done  with  it 
by  peraonnel  of  minimum  training  without  an  exceaiive  expenditure  of  time. 

The  situation  la  very  different  if  a more  specialized  table  must  be 
devised  or  if  an  old  table  must  be  updated.  Cost  and  time  requirements 
exceed  the  capabilities  of  all  but  large  organizations.  Generally,  It  is 
best  to  pay  a qualified  consulting  firm  to  develop  the  information  If  it 
Is  determined  that  the  cost  of  a new  table  is  warranted. 


Access  to  a high  speed  computer  is  a must  for  1-0  analysis. 


OPTIMIZING  TECHNIQUES 


Abstract 

Most  predictions  con  be  viewed  as  a description  of  how  scarce  resources 
are  allocated  over  time.  Optimizing  techniques  are  one  way  of  describing 
such  allocations.  More  specifically,  optimizing  techniques  can  be  used  to 
select,  from  the  various  alternatives,  a program  for  allocating  resources 
that  optimize  some  numerical  measure  taken  as  a surrogate  for  a decision- 
maker's goals.  The  program  selected  constitutes  a prediction  of  how  resources 
would  bo  used  if  the  decision-maker  were  to  achieve  the  goals,  set  forth  by 
the  measure,  with  optimal  use  of  the  available  resources.  By  suitable  varia- 
tion of  the  measure,  it  is  possible  to  study  a wide  range  of  alternative 
allocations,  and  hence,  of  alternative  futures.  A broad  variety  of  applicable 
optimizing  techniques  are  available  and,  subject  to  certain  qualifications, 
can  bo  used  to  mako  predictions  about  a large  number  of  subjects. 

Definition 

Optimization  is  one  way  of  determining  how  scarce  resources  might  be 
allocated  over  time.  Most  predictions  can  be  viewed  as  a description  of  how 
scarce  resources  will  bo  allocated  over  time.  Typical  examples  of  questions 
requiring  prediction  are:  will  the  rain-god  smile  on  my  crops;  will  there  be 

enough  money  for  the  dam;  and  how  will  we  divide  available  resources  for  future 
energy  development? 

In  this  approach,  a single  real  quantity  (objective  function),  summarizing 
the  result  of  some  program  for  allocating  scarce  resources  over  time,  is  iso- 
lated and  optimized  (i.e.,  eithor  maximized  or  minlmlzod,  depending  on  thr 
situation).  The  optimum  is  uchieved  by  proper  selection  among  altornBt- 
that  do  not  require  more  than  the  available  resources  and  do  matt  th"  me 
constraints.  In  the  present  context,  the  selected  program  constitv. 1 i u 
prediction  of  (1)  what  resources  would  be  used,  and  (2)  when  they  would  be 
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applied,  if  the  decision-maker ’ ■ goals  were  proolaely  dcaeribod  by  the 
objective  function.  The  best  known  example  of  this  kind  of  approach  la 
in  the  field  of  economics,  where  it  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  entre- 
preneur seeks  to  maximize  his  profits  by  allocating  his  soaroe  resources 
(capital,  equipment,  management  skills,  wasting  resouroes,  etc.)  in  the  best 
possible  manner  over  time. 

History 

The  utility  of  optimization  was  formally  recognized  during  World  War  II 
when  scientists  were  striving  to  achieve  performance  measures  for  physical 
principles  and  designing  or  explaining  technical  weapon  systems. 


The  results  wore  extremely  successful  and  by  the  early  1050's,  the  tech- 
niques had  been  successfully  applied  to  problems  such  as  the  construction  of 
an  optimum  stock  portfolio.  Moreover,  the  concepts  were  supported  by  pro- 
fessional societies,  such  as  the  Operations  Research  Society  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Management  Science,  and  supporting  analytical  tools  suoh  as  linear 
programming  were  developed.  Todey,  optimization  techniques  are  incorporated 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  ourrioulum  and  probably  are  familiar  to  most 
engineering  graduates. 

Main  Usos 

Optimization  techniquos  have  been  applied  (with  varying  degrees  of 
success)  to  a brond  spectrum  of  problems  ranging  from  sophisticated  hard- 
ware to  complex  social  systems.  In  the  present  context,  their  main  function 
would  appear  to  bo  the  prediction  of  rosource  use  and  timing  associated  with 
thu  pursuit  of  some  normative  goal.  Optimization  techniques  have  been  used 
in  cost /benef i t analysis  and  in  most  forms  of  engineering  economics.  However, 
for  butter  or  worse,  the  field  still  contains  a number  of  yet-to-be-triod 
opportunities . 
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Limlti  and  Caution* 


This  approach  ha*  the  obvious  advantage  of  simplicity)  preciseness, 
elegance,  and  a formalism  that  frequently  loads  to  new  insights.  It  also 
has  obvious  limitations,  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all,  and  perhaps  only  a 
few,  real-world  problems  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  single,  mathematically 
tractable,  function  whose  optimum  value  represents  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Also,  its  practitioners  and  their  clients  must  be  alert  for  two 
undesirable  tendencies.  The  first  of  these  is  either  to  "study  a problem 
to  death"  or  to  make  an  elaborate  formulation  where  a simple  rule-of-thumb 
may  do  just  aa  well.  The  second  is  to  become  attached  to  a particular 
approach,  so  that  the  practitioner  becomes  a "solution"  looking  for  a 
problem.  However,  optimisation  techniques,  properly  used,  offer  a broad 
range  of  opportunities  for  the  mathematically  inclined. 

Other  Techniques 

A small  but  growing  minority  of  practitioners  in  this  field  have  begun 
to  question  the  idea  that  the  rigor  adopted  from  such  fields  as  physics  and 
mathematics  can  only  be  applied  under  the  rubric  of  optimization.  Simulation 
seems  to  be  the  most  frequently  used  alternative.  A number  of  other  approaches, 
including  hierarchical  selection,  behavioral  (satisfying)  approaches,  inter- 
active multi-goal  analysis,  and  efficient  multi -crl terln  techniques,  have  all 
been  suggested  and,  in  a few  cases,  applied. 

“Procedures 

A large  number  of  techniques  have  been  Invented  and  described  in  the 
literature,  and  some  general  models  with  well-defiend  characteristics  have 
been  created.  The  most  ) ""port ant,  for  the  purposes  of  this  review,  are  capital 
budgeting  models,  R It  D project  selection  models,  and  linear  programing 
adaptations  of  input/output  data. 

Almost  nil  useful  optimizing  models  require  interaction  between  the 
analysts  and  the  dccislon-maltor  and/or  member#  of  his  staff.  Such 
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Interactions  are  necessary  in  order  to  define  objectives,  viable  alternatives 
for  achieving  the  objectives,  and  resource  and  tine  constraints.  With  this 
information,  the  analyst  createn  either  a deterministic  or  stochastic  mathe- 
matical abstraction  which  attempts  to  model  the  real  world. 

Once  a model  has  been  agreed  on,  the  analyst  uses  mathematical  analysis 
to  obtain  an  optimum  solution.  In  a certain  sense,  the  optimum  value  is 
of  less  interest  than  the  program,  i.e.,  the  amount  and  timing  of  resource 
allocations,  designed  to  produce  the  optimum.  This  is  because  the  uncertain- 
ties associated  with  real-world  problems  make  achievement  of  the  predicted 
optimum  highly  unlikely.  Consequently,  a robust  solution,  i.w.,  one  which 
will  produce  nearly  the  same  result  over  a broad  range  of  conditions,  is 
frequently  sought.  To  study  this  part  of  the  problem,  the  analysts  often 
perform  sensitivity  and  post-optimality  analysis.  Computation  procedures 
for  producing  the  latter  kind  of  data  are  sometimes  included  in  some  of  the 
more  common  mathematical  teohniques,  linear  programming  being  a oaae  in  point. 

Product 

Ideally,  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  a robust  program  designed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  decisionmaker . For  management,  one  of  the 
more  rewarding  aspects  of  the  model-making  process  is  the  new  insight  on 
virtually  all  phases  of  the  operation  being  modeled.  There  are  some  people 
who  argue  that  these  insights  are  the  principal  rewards  of  the  attempt  to 
optimize.  In  effect,  the  program  predicts  the  amount  nnd  timing  of  the 
resource  expenditures  that  would  be  made  by  a decision-maker  pursuing  the 
objectives  sot  up  in  the  model.  By  considering  the  objectives  and  con- 
straints affecting  the  various  types  nf  decision-makers,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  information  on  how  resources  will  be  used  under  a wide  variety  of 
alternative  futures. 

A wide  range  of  detail  is  possible.  Since  the  models  are  usually 
computerized,  sensitivity  or  other  analysis  are  readily  performed.  If  the 
model  Is  stochastic,  then  confidence  limits  are  usually  available.  On  the 
hand,  the  stochastic  models  arc  less  readily  applied. 
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Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

Since  optimization  techniques  usually  model  complex  and  unique 
situations,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  oheok  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults. Since  computer  techniques  are  usually  employed,  a great  deal  of 
time  should  be  spent  to  make  certain  that  the  results  are  not  affected  by 
programming  bugs.  Also,  both  decision-makers  and/or  their  staffs,  and 
analysts  should  make  certain  that  all  the  assumptions  built  into  the  model 
are  well  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  model  represents  an  idealized 
situation  frequently  means  that  the  results  oan  serve  as  upper  or  lower 
bounds  for  the  results  estimated  on  the  basis  of  more  reallatlo  but  less 
rigorous  approaches. 

Communication  of  Results 

In  one  sense,  communication  of  results  is  excellent,  since  a good 
model  should  refleot  the  decision  criteria  or  variables  that  are  of  moet 
Interest  to  the  declslon-makor . However,  communication  sometimes  breaks 


down  beoause,  during  the  time  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  model,  the 
decision-maker,  or  his  viewpoint,  may  change.  Indeed,  the  latter  effect 
can  occur  as  a result  of  the  insights  gained  by  the  decision-maker  in  his 
interactions  with  the  analyst — nnd  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  insights 
docs  not  become  apparent  until  long  after  the  analyst  is  committed  to  a now 
Inappropriate  optimization  model.  Even  when  both  decision-maker  and  analyst 
have  good  communication,  it  sometimes  happens  that  subsequent  users  foil  to 
appreciate  the  assumption  of  the  model  and  consequently  apply  or  intercept 
the  results  incorrectly. 


Span  of  Forecasts 

In  theory,  the  span  of  the  forecast  is  only  limited  by  the  data.  How- 
ever, in  practice,  the  probability  that  the  decision-maker  will  (1)  continue 
to  follow  the  presumed  optimum  path,  or  (2)  even  perceive  the  concept  re- 
presented by  the  objective  function  ns  being  optimal,  undoubtedly  decreases 
with  time. 


Resource! 


( 


Both  the  data  required  and  lta  availability  will  vary  with  each  pro- 
blem. Some  problems  fit  easily  and  naturally  into  the  data  structure  of  the 
organization  asking  the  question.  Other  problems  are  never  satisfactorily 
solved  because  of  the  lack  of  data. 

In  general,  application  of  optimization  techniques  requires  an  opera- 
tions research  or  systems  analyst  and  frequently  programmers,  data  aids, 
etc.  Access  to  an  appropriate  computer  system  is  usually  necessary. 

Time  on  the  order  of  months  and  sometimes  years  and  money  for  college- 
trained  analysts  must  be  provided,  since  a rather  sophisticated  abstraction 
of  reality  la  being  constructed  (however,  see  the  comments  below). 

Comments 

Two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  using  optimization  techniques. 

The  first  point  la  that  the  potential  user  must  expect  to  spend  a reasonable 
amount  of  time  making  certain  that  (1)  the  model  is  a reasonable  representa- 
tion of  the  problem  of  interest,  and  (2)  that  he  understands  the  limitations 
engendered  in  abstracting  a mathematically  traotable  model  from  reality. 

The  second  point  is  that  development  of  optimization  techniques  involving 
complex  representations  and  solution  techniques  should,  in  general,  be 
avoided  whenever  possible,  The  amount  of  mutual  understanding,  customer 
satisfaction,  and  time  and  money  saved  are  usually  significantly  greater 
if  the  study  begins  as  simply  as  possible.  j 
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DECISION  TREES 


Abstract 


Decision  trees  are  one  of  the  primary  tools  used  in  the  field  of 
Decision  Analysis.  Decision  Analysis  was  developed  by  combining  aspects 
of  systems  analysis  and  statistical  decision  theory  in  an  effort  to  reveal 
how  to  be  logical  in  complex,  dynamic  and  uncertain  situation,  Decision 
trees  provide  a logical  framework  for  balancing  several  considerations  such 
as  unoertalr ‘-y,  preference,  and  long  run  implications.  The  tree  permits 
mathematical  modeling  of  the  decision,  computational  implementation  of  the 
model,  and  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  various  courses  of  action. 
(Matheson,  Howard,  1068)  While  decision  trees  present  logical  paths  toward 
decisions  and  may  be  a valuable  learning  tool  for  the  developers,  they  are 
extremely  oomplex  and  require  a largo  commitment  of  time  and  resources. 

Definition  and  Description 

A decision  tree  represents  the  structure  of  all  possible  sequences  of 
decisions  and  outcomes  and  provides  for  cost,  value,  and  probability  inputs. 
Suoh  trees  contain  two  types  of  nodes  (decision  nodes  and  chance  nodes)  and 
two  types  of  branches  (alternative  branches  and  outcome  branches).  Emanating 
from  each  decision  node  is  a set  of  alternative  branches,  each  branch  repre- 
senting one  of  the  alternatives  available  for  selection  at  thnt  point  of 
decision,  Each  chance  node  is  followed  by  a set  of  outcome  branches,  one 
branch  for  each  outoome  that  may  be  achieved  following  that  chance  node. 
Probabilities  of  occurrence  and  values  are  assigned  to  each  of  these  out- 
comes; costs  are  assigned  to  each  decision  alternative.  (Matheson,  Howard, 
1968). 

Underlying  Rationale  and  Assumptions 


Two  fundamental  operations,  expectation  and  maximization,  arc  used  to 
determine  the  most  economic  decision  from  the  tree.  At  each  chance  node, 
the  expected  profit  is  comput'd  by  summing  the  probabilities  of  each  outcome, 


Multiplied  by  the  value  of  that  outcome  plua  expected  profit  of  the  node 
following  that  outcome.  At  each  dedal on  node,  the  expected  profit  of  each 
alternative  la  calculated  aa  the  expected  profit  of  the  following  node  leaa 
the  coat  of  the  alternative.  The  optimum  decision  la  found  by  maximization 
of  these  values  over  the  aet  of  possible  alternatl"<»a , i.e.,  by  selecting 
the  alternative  of  higheat  expected  profit.  (Matheaon,  Howard,  196S) 

History,  Including  Previous  Applicatlona 

The  concept  of  trees  was  developed  in  the  early  1960a  aa  a means  of 
evaluating  the  Importance  of  technological  needs  and  thus  facilitating  the 
allocation  of  resources.  Two  early  versions  were  those  of  Jeatice  and  Each 
(Honeywell  a PATTERN)  and  Linstone  (RAND's  Oeneral  Purpose  Forces  Miaaion 
Analysis).  Decision  trees  have  been  employed  to  analyze  new  product  intro- 
duction and  design  for  space  program  planning. 

Main  Uses 

Trees  are  used  mainly  to  evaluate  alternatives  and  determine  the  se- 
quences of  decialona  that  should  be  uaed  to  pursue  planning  goals.  Of 
particular  interest  to  Corps  planners  is  the  use  of  value  assignments, 

* 

whereby  they  can  specify  values  to  be  attached  to  the  outcomes  of  a program. 
"A  value  tree  is  simply  a convenient  way  of  showing  how  the  total  value  of 
the  project  is  to  be  broken  down  into  its  component  outcomes."  Trees  can  be 
valuable  throughout  the  life  of  s project.  Presumably,  knowledge  of  the 
costs,  probabilities,  and  values  will  improve  as  the  project  progresses 
and  changes  can  be  used  in  the  decision  process.  Specifically,  the  tree 
can  be  used  to  present  the  overall  structure  of  a program  and  the  faotors 
relevant  to  the  project  decisions. 

Limits  and  Cautions  to  Its  Use 

Planners  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  trees  arc:  complex,  static 
and  unabls  to  treat  interactions,  and  Inherently  biased  toward  qualitative 
needs.  A characteristic  of  trees  is  their  complexity.  They  are  designed 
on  a hierarchy  echene  and  by  the  sixth  level  planners  may  well  be  faced  with 
several  hundred  primary  systems.  At  the  next  level  there  are  likely  to 
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be  several  thousand  subsystems.  Also,  trees  are  static  and  do  not  deal  with 
lntaractioaa  which  may  produce  countarintuitlva  ef facta  of  major  significance. 
Possibly  aiaailation  and  intaraotion  mode la  ahould  be  uaed  in  combination  with 
tha  traaa  to  ehack  and  racalculata  valuea.  "Moreover,  trees  are  inherently 
weak  in  dealing  with  tradeoff  situations,  conflicting  goals,  and  negative 
affects,  (Linstone,  107B)  The  possibility  that  "more  of  the  same"  might 
satisfy  a need  as  wall  as  an  Innovative  system  is  Ignored.  While  this 
approach  la  understandable  for  some  users,  many  Corps  problems  must  deal  with 
quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  deficiencies . Energy  and  food  shortages, 
exoesalve  pollution  and  the  environment  and  allocation  of  resources  are  all 
problems  booause  of  quantitative  inadequacies,  There  is  another  Important 
oautlon  with  regard  to  the  assignment  of  weights  and  probabilities,  In 
dealing  with  concepts  auoh  as  energy  supply  needs  and  environmental  quality, 
the  numbers  assigned  would  be  significantly  different  from  the  view  point 
of  different  stakeholder  groups.  In  fact,  many  Corpa  problems  assume  their 
particular  form  largely  because  different  stakeholder  groups  perceive  the 
gosl  priorities  differently,  and  the  subsequent  conflict  is  part  of  what 
must  be  worked  out. 

Other  Techniques  for  Doing  the  Same  Job 

Decision  matrices  and  mission  flow  diagrams  and  various  applications 
of  pert  charts  may  be  used  to  lay  out  the  critical  paths  and  decision  points 
in  a planning  project.  To  evaluate  alternative  solutions,  planners  may  also 
look  to  the  fields  of  systems  analysis  and  operations  research  and  employ 
such  tools  as  simulation,  optimisation,  linear  programming,  and  alternative 
futures. 

Procedure 

Decision  trees  are  the  heart  of  the  model  in  what  Is  described  oe  the 
decision  analysis  cycle.  There  are  threo  sequential  phases  in  the  procedure: 
the  deterministic  phase,  the  probabilistic  phase,  and  the  Informational  phase. 
In  each  of  these  phases  there  is  a modeling  and  analysis  task.  After 
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completion  of  th«M  thro*  phases  a decision  oust  be  made  to  either  ACT  or 
GATHER  NEW  INFORMATION  and  repeat  the  oycle.  The  deterministic  phase  la 
essentially  a systems  analysis  of  the  problem.  The  modeling  Involves 
bounding  decisions,  Identifying  alternatives,  establishing  outoomes,  se- 
lecting variables  and  creating  models  of  structure,  value  and  preference. 

The  analysis  Involves  measuring  sensitivity. 

The  probabilistic  phase  determines  the  uncertainty  in  value  and  worth. 
Modeling  here  Involves  encoding  uncertainty  and  risk  perference  and  the 
analysis  Involves  measuring  stochastic  and  risk  sensitivity. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  the  informational  phase  is  that  of  plaolng  a 
monetary  value  on  additional  information.  The  analysis  in  this  phase  Is  a 
measure  of  conomic  sensitivity. 

Product  or  Results 

The  final  tree  represents  the  logical  flow  of  decisions  and  alternatives 
from  origination  to  completion  01  realisation  of  some  prespeclfied  goal.  As 
wss  mentioned  before,  it  oan  become  a working  document  of  a project  illus- 
trating the  deolslona  and  probabilities  associated  with  alternative  paths. 
Ideally,  it  can  serve  to  focue  attention  on  issues  of  major  concern  or  pro- 
vide a means  of  identifying  area*  of  critical  weaknesses.  If  the  trees  were 
not  so  complex  and  the  procedure  could  be  designed  for  lay  people,  then 
possibly  the  results  from  one  stakeholder  group  could  be  compared  to  another 
group  and  a path  of  resolution  achieved  (maybe?) 

Form  of  Output  and  Level  of  Detail 

The  output  of  a decision  tree  is  n map  that  graphically  illustrates  the 
route  between  decision  nodes  and  chance  nodes  to  either  success  or  failure 
terminal  nodes.  The  state  of  the  project  at  each  node  is  specified  and  the 
expected  profit,  cash  flow,  and  probability  thut  the  branch  will  be  taken  is 
also  shown,  These  trees  can  he  EXTREMELY  detailed.  The  output  from  one  pro- 
ject could  easily  paper  any  Corps  office.  However  these  complex  trees  can  be 
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Level  of  Confidence  of  Reaulta 

Confidence  in  thia  technique  variea  widely  and  la  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  level  of  effort  expended.  On  the  other  hand,  aa  waa  atated  earlier, 
treoa  preaent  a atatio  pioture  and  cannot  handle  lnteraotiona.  Decialon 
theory  ia  typically  Invoked  where  complexity,  coata,  riaka,  and  potential 
beneflta  are  large  and/or  crltloal.  In  auch  situation* , heavy  reliance 
may  neeeaaarily  be  placed  on  the  methoda  uaed.  Confidence  levela  are  high 
IF  the  technology  la  auffidently  well  identified,  potential  application* 
are  available,  and  needa  priori tlea  for  potential  applloatlona  cun  be 
eatlnated. 

Coaniunlc ability  of  Reaulta 

Completion  of  a decialon  tree  providea  the  viaual  aid  to  facilitate 
communication.  Value  treea  oan  be  prepared  to  summarize  the  overall  reaulta, 
while  the  detailed  tree  la  available  for  thoae  who  wlah  to  take  the  time  to 
follow  individual  patha. 

Credibility  of  Reaulta  to  Critlca 

In  lnatancea  where  the  tree  ia  uaed  to  chart  out  alternative  path* 
for  a apeclflc  goal  and  where  weight*  and  probabilities  are  assigned  from 
a unique  viewpoint,  namely  the  official  stance  of  the  controlling  agency, 
the  credibility  is  high  and  rosta  mainly  upon  the  availability  of  data  and 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  developer*.  However,  when  the  tree  1* 
utilised  to  focus  on  critical  societal  iaauea,  there  i*  apt  to  be  a broad 
range  of  acceptability  depending  on  the  viewpoint!  of  the  stakeholders  in- 
volved and  how  the  tradeoffs  concerning  inequities  and  efficiency  are 
handled . 
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Span  of  Forecast 

While  the  forecast  horizon  may  be  "dateless"  .(decision  sequences 
considered  apart  from  time  Intervals  required  for  each  Item)  or  date  by 
cumulative  considerations  apart  from  time  Interval  estimate  of  times  re- 
quired to  complete  each  step  in  sequence)  the  usual  applications  have  been 
medium  range  forecasts  (8  to  10  years). 

Resources  Needed  to  Use  Technique 

This  technique  requires  a skilled,  experienced  leader,  computational 
assistance  (in  terms  of  a computer  program  and  access  to  n computer),  nnd 
on  experienced  team  of  experts  chosen  for  their  skills  In  the  various  fields 
relevant  to  the  problem  under  investigation.  The  development  of  any  minimally 
useful  output  is  relatively  expensive  requiring  from  several  months  to  a year 
of  effort  and  costing  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
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NORMEX  FORECASTING 
Abstract 

Normex  forecasting  is  so  called  because  it  combines  normative  fore- 
casting (i.e,,  need  or  market-oriented)  with  exploratory  forecasting  (i.o., 
extrapolation  of  trends)  to  arrive  at  market  forecasts  said  to  be  superior 
to  results  from  either  normative  or  exploratory  approaches  alone.  At  pre- 
sent, the  method  is  applied  chiefly  to  markets  for  technology-intensive 
products  and  survices,  A major  advantage  of  the  technique  is  that  It 
provides  a measure  of  the  uncertainty  associated  with  the  forecast.  The 
method  is  costly  to  apply  but  Its  sophistication  justifies  the  cost  in 
many  circumstances. 

Definition 

Because  this  approach  applies  exploratory  (trend  extrapolation) 
techniques  to  obtain  a normative  (that  is,  need  or  market-demand  oriented) 
type  of  forecast,  the  technique  is  termed  "normex."  The  central  Idea  is 
to  obtain  improved  eatlmates  of  future  market  demand  for  technology- 
intensive  products  by  relating  the  characteristics  of  the  marketplace  to 
technological  performance  parametera.  This  relationship  is  expressed 
in  mathematical  terms. 

The  rationale  of  the  method  is  that  both  technological  and  social- 
economic  environments  affect  marliot  demand.  The  usual  extrapolations 


of  advances  In  technological  parameters  affecting  progress  in  a technical 
field  occur  in  the  context  of  a specific  sociological  and  economic  environ- 
ment. Trends  In  both  areas  interact.  Therefore,  it  makes  sense  to  quantify 
this  interaction  as  fully  as  possible  into  a "nortnex"  forecast. 

' ' Hi  story 

The  technique  was  developed  in  the  very  late  1900s.  Some  areas  to 
whlck  it  has  been  applied  are  jet  engines  and  the  computer  memory  market. 

The  technique — especially  with  respect  to  its  mathematical  procedures— Is 
still  undergoing  development. 

Main  Uses 

To  date  normex  forecasting  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  area  of 
future  markets  for  high-technology  products  andgervlces*However,  the 
methodology  is  general  and  should  be  applicable  to  products  whose  sales 
depend  primarily  on  other  characteristics  such  as  marketing,  advertising 
budgets,  production,  and  so  on,  provided  that  the  product's  sales  are 
related  to  the  correct  parameters.  Through  its  ability  to  forecast  both 
the  mean  and  variance  associated  with  future  technological  performance 
parameters,  the  normex  technique  provides  the  capability  for  evaluating 
the  level  of  undertalnty  associated  with  a forecast,  and  hence  a measure 
of  the  extent  of  possible  error  is  presented  along  with  the  forecast. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  technique  are  as  follows: 

1,  The  results  give  an  indication  of  the  technical  requirementa 
for  future  product  deatgna  and  can  serve  to  establish  goals 
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and  priorities  for  future  research  programs  necessary  to  achieve 
the  technology  requirements  demanded  by  the  market  in  a speci- 
fied future  time  period, 

2.  The  teychique  can  indicate  market  oriented  trade-offs  between 
technological  performance  parameters  and  can  serve  to  Indicate 
the  desired  Interface  between  technological  capability  and 
market  demand. 

3.  The  normex  technique  produces  an  evaluation  of  both  the  mean 
and  the  variance  of  technological  parameter  forecasts  and 
thereby  provides  a clear  indication  of  the  uncertainty  associated 
with  future  forecasts. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Normex  forecasts  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  currently  exist- 
ing trends  will  continue  in  the  future,  To  the  extent  that  this  hypo- 
thesis Is  invalid,  error  will  be  introduced.  Also,  the  normex  technique 
In  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  there  Is  a strong  relationship 
between  a product's  sales  potential  ant!  Its  technological  performance 
parameters;  that  is,  Its  application  (within  the  context  of  its  current 
formulation)  is  largely  restricted  to  technologically  intensive  products. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  forecast  errors  would  be  minimized 
by  making  a number  of  different  individual  forecasts  utt lining  many 
different  analytical  techniques  applicable  to  the  same  time  period  nnd 
basing  the  final  forecast  on  those  forecasts  having  the  greatest  degree 
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of  Internal  consistency.  It  would  appear  that  the  normex  technique 
would  be  most  useful  In  this  context;  that  Is,  It  should  serve  as  an 
adjunct  to  existing  forecasting  techniques  to  provide  useful  consistency 
checks. 

Other  Techniques 

A similar  but  less  sophisticated  forecast  could  be  derived  by  (1) 
making  a forecast  of  technological  developments  in  the  conventional 
fashion,  (2)  forecast  social,  economic,  and  other  market  factors,  using 
conventional  techniques,  and  (3)  do  a cross-impact  and  sensitivity 
analysis  between  the  two,  thus,  arriving  at  a "poor  man's  normex 
forecast." 

Procedures 

An  outline  of  the  five  steps  involved  in  making  a normex  forecast 
of  jet  engine  characteristics  reveals  the  basic  procedures  of  the 
technique : 

1.  Historical  dntu  were  assembled  on  unnual  world  sales  and  on  the 
technological  performance  characteristics  of  the  products  which 
contributed  to  annual  sales. 

2.  Tor  selected  years,  histograms  were  constructed  of  the  frequency 
distributions  of  ssles  as  functions  of  engine  performance 
parameters. 
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3,  For  each  of  the  above  histograms,  cumulative  frequency  plots 
were  constructed  on  lognormal  probability  paper  and  the  mean 
and  standard  deviation  of  the  underlying  normal  distribution 
were  estimated  graphically. 

4,  Values  of  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  underlying 
normal  distributions  as  determined  for  the  selected  years 
were  plotted  versus  time  and  extrapolated  into  the  future. 
Similar  plots  were  constructed  of  annual  unit  sales  and  were 
also  extrapolated  Into  the  future. 

3.  Using  the  extrapolated  values  obtained  above  in  Step  4,  along 
with  extrapolated  values  of  future  world  sales  obtained  above 
In  Step  1,  frequency  distributions  of  sales  as  a function  of 
technological  performance  parameters  were  calculated  utilizing 
Equation  (3)  for  future  years  of  interest, 

Product  or  Result 

Forecast  conclusions  are  usually  supported  by  large  numbers  of 
graphs  showing  historical  and  projected  of  components  on  which  the  fore- 
cast is  based,  Data  are  also  provided  on  uncertainty  on  the  forecast, 
usually  in  mathematical  form.  The  basic  forecasting  model  in  a key 
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Level  of  Detail  of  Reaults 


Results  tend  to  be  supported  by  detailed  series.  The  end  forecast 
Itself  is  a lump-sum  kind  of  product. 

Level  of  Confidence 

Problems  affecting  the  level  of  confidence  In  normex  results 
are  cited  in  the  "Limits  and  Cautions"  section.  Confidence  levels 
necessarily  depend  greatly  on  the  subject  being  forecast,  its  span  in 
time,  the  richness  of  data  on  components,  the  perfection  of  fit  between 

model  and  data,  and  other  factors. 

Communicability  of  Results 

The  methodology  is  distinctly  technical  and  complex  and  requires  an 
expert's  knowledge  of  the  field  being  forecast  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
The  "lump-sum"  forecast  conclusion,  on  the  other  hand.  1b  easily  com- 
municated. 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

The  technique  is  sophisticated  and,  within  acknowledged  limits,  is 
probably  at  least  as  credible  to  critics  as  competing  techniques. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

Prom  short  to  as  far  ahead  as  technological  advance  can  reasonably 
be  forecast.  In  new,  fast-changing  fields  the  outermost  limits  might  be 
ten  to  fifteen  years;  for  massive,  slow-developing  areas  fe.g,  rail  or 
water  transport)  the  time  horizon  may  extend  to  fifty  or  more  years, 
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Resources 

Normex  forecasting  requires  (1)  experts  in  the  technology  under 
study,  (2)  input  from  economists,  sociologists,  and  marketers  familiar 
with  use  patterns  of  the  product,  (3)  statisticians  or  mathematicians, 
and  (4)  people  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  long  range  corporate 
planning  so  as  to  assure  the  forecast  Is  framed  in  operationally  use- 
ful forms. 

In  general,  normex  forecasting  is  expensive  and  time  consuming, 
exact  requirements  depending  on  the  topic  under  study. 
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POLICY  CAPTURE 


Abstract 

Capturing  the  policy  of  an  individual  involves  building  a model  which, 
given  the  same  information  the  individual  has,  will  accurately  reproduce  his 
judgments.  The  goal  is  not  simply  to  predict  or  reproduce  judgments  accurately, 
rather  policy  capture  seeks  to  generate  some  descriptions  of  the  judgment  be- 
havior which  are  helpful  in  identifying  characteristic  differences  between  in- 
dividuals. It  is  felt  that  the  judgmental  process  can  be  described  mathema- 
tically with  a reasonable  amount  of  sucoess.  The  technique  has  greatest  Corps 
application  m the  areas  of  public  participation  and  evaluating  the  tradeoffs 
among  varloc  's. 

Definition 

In  general  terms,  capturing  a person's  judgment  policy  means  constructing 
a mathematical  description  of  that  policy  which  can  be  used  both  to  predict 
future  Judgments  and  understand  them.  From  the  viewpoint  of  social  Judgment 
theory,  judgment  assigns  welghtB  to  the  various  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
assigns  different  value  functions  to  different  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
organizes  the  Information  according  to  some  principle,  and  does  all  this 
with  a reasonable  amount  of  cognitive  control.  (Hammond,  1974)  The  technique 
relics  upon  individual  judgments  and  linear  regression  to  compute  explicitly 
the  relative  importance  assigned  to  different  variables  (cues)  in  a problem 
based  upon  the  assigned  preferences  for  different  solution  scenarios  for  a 
problem. 


Differences  In  judgment  are  a major  source  of  conflict  and  misunder- 
standing. The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  way  to  obtain  an  accurate  des- 
cription of  judgment  policy  is  threugh  an  empgrlcal  analysis  of  actual 
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judgments . Mathematical  analyses  of  Judgments  can  exhibit  and  clarify  the 
differing  policies  that  are  the  causes  of  differing  judgments.  Showing  people 
that  conflict  is  the  result  of  honest  differences  in  judgment  polioy,  rather 
than  competing  self  interests,  increases  understanding  and  promotes  conditions 
favorable  to  confliat  reduction  and  management,  if  not  conflict  resolution. 
(Stewart,  1973) 

History 

Policy  capturing  technique  was  developed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Hammond  in  the 
early  1970 's  at  the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Science,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado.  It  is  based  on  earlier  concepts  of  Judgment  theory  by 
Tolmen  and  Brunswik  (1935). 

Policy  capture  has  been  applied  in  the  areas  of  the  public  sector  for: 
policy  analysis,  government  planning,  citizen  participation,  community  goals, 
and  land  use  allocation.  In  the  private  sector,  applications  include:  award 

of  loans,  forecasting  interest  rates,  business  promotions,  and  confllot  reso- 
lution in  labor  management. 

Main  Uses 

The  procedures  are  flexible  enough  to  be  useful  for  a wide  variety  of 
problems.  The  analysis  may  bo  carried  out  in  any  deaired  degree  of  depth, 
from  n limited  study  (i.e.,  allocation  funds  among  five  categories)  to  an 
extensive  study  involving  a variety  of  procedures  and  objectives.  The  mnjor 
contributions  are  that  it  externalizes  the  decision  process,  gives  an  objective 
basis  for  communication  between  decision-makers  and  provides  a model  for  re- 
petitive decisions.  Polioy  capture  can  be  an  effective  moans  of  including 
both  individual  citizens  and  representatives  from  stakeholder  groups  into 
the  planning  process.  It  is  an  excellent  public  participation  tool  for  it 
uIIowb  citizens  to  moke  Judgments  about  combinations  of  goals  snd  evaluate 
tradeoffs , 
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Limits  and  Cautions 


There  ore  three  general  cautions  or  pitfalls  associated  with  policy 
capture  procedure.  First  It  Is  difficult  to  select  appropriate  cues  and 
the  form  In  which  they  are  presented  is  very  important.  Second,  due  to  time 
constraints,  it  Is  difficult  to  Involve  high  level  decision-makers.  Those 
people  involved  must  be  interested  (take  it  seriously),  repeat  the  process 
several  times  and  be  roperly  guided.  Finally,  the  use  of  linear  regression 
has  drawbacks  for  such  analyses. 

With  respect  to  public  participation,  it  is  difficult  to  predlot  the 
"typical"  member  of  an  Interest  group  since  all  members  have  different  judg- 
ment policies.  It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  to  predict  Judgments  is  not 
to  predict  behavior.  Judgments  of  citizens  are  Important  because  they  re- 
flect values  and  beliefs  about  what  should  be.  They  also  Indicate  public 
acceptance  or  rejection  but  they  do  not  predict  the  consequences  of  alterna- 
tive policies. 

Procedure 

The  following  procedure  was  designed  to  allow  citizens  to  exercise  their 
judgment  about  planning  alternatives  and  provide  useful  information  for 
planners.  Six  steps  are  required. 

1.  Define  tho  problem  area  of  interest. 

2.  Identify  the  important  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

Note:  Bo  inclusive,  citizens  should  participate,  nnd  describe  in 

nontechnical  terms. 

3.  Construct  n number  of  altcrnntlvcs  each  consisting  of  different 
combinations  of  levels  of  the  dimensions  - be  realistic. 

4.  Obtain  judgments  of  each  alternative  from  a sample  of  citizens 
and  from  planners  and  elected  officials. 

5.  Compute  each  person's  weights  and  function  forms  for  the  dimensions 
through  statistical  analysis  of  Judgments  (multiple  regression  and 
nnd  cluster  analysis). 

G.  Use  the  information  - discussion  mechanism  or  for  further  analysis. 
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Product. 


or  Regulf 


Policy  capture  makes  explicit  the  priorities  and  tradeoffs  among  goals. 
The  technique  can  reveal  the  relative  importance  of  community  goals  as  well 
as  the  diversity  of  citizen  views.  It  indicates  what  cues  (dimensions)  were 
actually  used  by  the  "decisionmaker"  and  what  importance  (weight)  was  placed 
on  the  cues  that  were  used.  Precise  calculation  of  the  amount  of  increase 
in  category  X needed  to  exactly  compensate  for  a given  decrease  in  category 
Y is  possible.  Furthermore,  the  discovery  of  curvilinear  function  forms  im- 
plies that  tradeoffs  would  not  be  constant  across  all  levels  of  spending. 

For  example,  the  fact  that  tradeoffs  among  spending  categories  vary  with 
levels  of  spending  would  almost  certainly  not  emerge  in  public  hearings  or 
in  written  budget  recommendations,  y this  fact  may  be  of  great  importance 
in  making  budget  decisions.  (Stewart,  Oelberd,  1973) 

Output;  Form  and  Level  of  Detail 

There  ore  two  types  of  results  from  a policy  analysis;  participant 
feedback  graphics  (illustrating  weights  and  functions)  and  numerical  compu- 
tations from  the  regression  and  cluster  analysis.  The  graphs  indicate  the 
relative  Importance  of  each  dimension  of  the  problem  to  the  person  in  making 
hlB  Judgments.  Large  weights  (in  the  form  of  bar  charts)  ind'eate  a large 
effect  on  judgments  of  desirability.  Small  weights  indicate  relative  in- 
difference. Functions  (illustrated  as  plots)  show  the  form  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  information  used  to  make  judgments  and  the  judgments. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

The  predictive  accuracy  is  extremely  high.  Mathematical  policy  cap- 
turing techniques  can  predict  the  Judgments  of  the  interest  group  members 
with  an  accuracy  (correlation)  ranging  from  0.71  to  0.94  with  a median  of 
0.81.  Work  by  Stewart  and  Stelnmann  with  consistency  and  reliability  of 
the  desirability  judgments,  indicates  that  the  method  is  appropriate  for 
a large  proportion  of  interviewed  people  (sample  size  173).  (Stewart, 
Gelberd,  1973)  Also,  the  results  of  n number  of  studies  indicate  that 
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when  "judges"  ere  shown  descriptions  of  the  Judgment  policies  of  Interest 
group  members,  in  tetms  of  weights  end  function  forms,  then  their  ability 
to  predict  the  Judgment  of  others  Increases  dramatically.  In  short,  It  is 
felt  that  policy  capturing  procedures  can  be  used  effectively  to  inorease 
understanding.  (Hammond,  1971). 

Communicability  of  Results 

This  information  is  in  a precise  numerical  form  which  can  be  presented 
graphically,  is  easily  understood,  and  can  be  used  in  further  analysis. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  problem  dimensions,  and  the  trade- 
offs among  them  are  made  explicit.  The  analysis  applies  whether  tradeoffs 
are  constant  or  vary  with  levels  of  dimensions,  This  approach  can  result 
in  a significant  improvement  in  the  quality  and  utility  of  citizen  input. 
(Stewart,  Golberd,  1973) 

Resources  Heeded 

Besides  an  analyst  or  skilled  user,  the  people  requirements  are: 
decision-makers  who  can  make  decisions  (Judgments)  under  various  sets 
of  conditions.  The  types  of  judgments  are: 

binary--yea  or  no/acoept  or  reject 

continuous--on  some  scale,  o.g.,  1-10  where  1 indicates  very 
undersirable  end  10  Indicates  very  desirable,  and 
rank  order 

Computational  backup  is  required  to  perform  a multiple  regression.  More 
elaborate  computer  techniques  are  available  and  are  discussed  under  dis- 
cussed under  special  comments. 
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Special  Comment! 


The  lull  potential  of  judgment  policy  capturing  can  be  realized  with 
the  aid  of  an  interactive  computer  graphic!  device.  Such  a device  make* 

It  possible  to  analyze  the  judgment  policies  of  one  or  more  people  and  to 
display  the  results  immediately.  The  terminals  have  been  located  in  public 
places  (shopping  centers,  library,  retirement  hones,  etc,)  for  citizens  to 
record  their  judgments  and  receive  immediate  feedback.  The  program  operates 
with  an  inexpensive,  computer  terminal  linked  by  telephone  to  a large  time- 
sharing network.  The  program,  and  user  manual,  Policy  II,  are  available  for 
Corps  use. 
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GAMES 


Abstract 

A simulation  game  la  an  activity  among  two  or  more  decisionmakers  playing 
assigned  roles  seeking  to  achieve  role-related  objectives  in  some  limiting 
context.  Games  as  tools  have  grown  out  of  military  strategic  planning  (i.e., 
war  games)  to  be  applied  in  many  other  areas  of  decision-making.  They  facilitate 
learning  about  the  subtle  consequences  of  actions,  the  development  of  scenarios 
and  the  assessment  of  policy  options.  Games,  like  other  models,  are  limited 
by  their  ability  to  be  sufficiently  inclusive.  They  can  be  expensive  to  de- 
velop and  run.  Unique  skills  sre  required  to  develop  and  manage  games. 

Definition 

Carnes  are  a form  of  simulation  in  which  a model  of  reality  is  created, 
decisions  on  action  options  are  made  by  people  playing  specified  roles,  and 
the  outcomes  of  the  decisions  are  experienced.  It  is  the  role  playing  which 
distinguishes  games  most  clearly  from  other  forms  of  simulation  le.g.,  Bystem 
dynamics).  Games  as  simulation  involve  the  intellectual  process  of  model 
building  but  go  beyond  that  to  include  action  in  the  form  of  participation. 

Good  decision-making  gameB  combine  the  analytical,  rational,  technical  point 
nf  view  with  the  Intuitive,  artistic,  seat-of-the-pants  experience  of  decision- 
making In  the  real  world. 

History 


Serious  use  of  games  can  be  traced  hack  to  war  games  In  which  battle 
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situations  were  simulated  not  only  to  gain  experience,  but,  equally  Important, 
to  test  new  strategies  and  tactics.  More  recently  (in  the  lB50s)  strategic 
planners  In  both  the  State  and  Defense  Departments  began  to  develop  and  use 
games.  The  sixties  saw  games  spread  to  uae  In  education,  all  levels  of  public 
policy  making,  and  even  to  business.  Companies,  like  Simllie  II,  have  been 
started  to  develop  such  games. 

Main  Uses 

Carnes  find  their  main  uae  as  an  educational  tool,  a scenario  generator  and 
an  a policy  evaluation  device.  While  cognitive  loarning  about  policy  situations 
Is  relatively  easy  to  come  by,  the  affective  dimonalon--the  feel  for  how  it 
really  la  from  a variety  of  points  of  view— is  not  so  accessible.  Qames  can 
be  useful  in  providing  this  feel  for  the  more  subtle  higher-order  consequences 
of  contemplated  action*. 

Through  multiple  Iterations  of  a particular  game  one  can  devise  alternative 
scenarios  for  the  situation  under  etudy.  This  la  done  by  modifying  some  of 
the  variables  (e.g.,  Initial  assumptions,  timing,  roleu,  etc.)  on  each  of  the 
runs. 

Combining  these  two,  one  c*n  evaluate  alternatives  In  terms  of  Ihelr 
direct  effects  as  seen  through  scenarios  as  well  as  the  more  subtle  consequences 
as  experienced  from  the  perspective  of  a particular  role. 

Limits  und  Cautions 

As  with  other  forms  of  modeling,  there  is  n very  Important  caution  to  hr 
aware  of:  no  model  Is  ever  complete.  Important  factors  must  be  left  out. 
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Reality  la  much  more  complex  than  our  ability  to  model  It  can  match.  In 
gaming  this  deficit  aometlmea  taken  the  form  of  Important  actora  being  left  out 
either  through  lack  of  awareneaa  or  lack  of  reaources. 

While  gamea  can  be  obtained  that  are  already  developed,  policy  making  In 
particular  situations  usually  calls  for  a unique  game  to  be  designed,  This 
can  be  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  process.  Ideally,  the  participants 
In  a game  will  be  those  directly  Involved  In  the  decisions  to  be  made.  Since 
a game  often  takes  several  days  to  play  this,  too,  can  be  expensive.  The 
usefulness  of  a game  also  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  participants  to  "act'' 
a role.  For  some  this  can  be  a very  difficult  and  uncomfortable  experience. 

In  this  sense  a game  Is  also  dependent  on  a high  quality  of  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  requires  a skillful  leader. 

Procedures 

As  noted  earlier,  games  can  be  obtained  In  packaged  form  (e.g.,  Walrus, 
Nexus,  Neverland,  Fedarism,  Star  Power,  Simsoc,  etc.).  If  no  such  game  is 
suitable  then  one  must  be  designed.  This  Involves  developing  a model  of  the 
situation,  Including  the  key  actors,  determining  the  rules  of  play,  and  the 
methods  of  evaluation  of  results.  Materials  for  the  game  must  be  prepared  and 
the  participants  selected  and  usually  given  some  advance  prepnratlon.  The 
play  of  the  game  usually  Involves  several  roundB  of  play,  each  round  simulating 
time  in  u compressed  form  (e.g.,  one  round  equals  one  year).  The  play  often 
stretches  out  over  several  days.  Finally  the  results  must  be  evaluated, 
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Products  or  Results 

There  are  three  main  results.  First  is  the  learning  of  the  participants. 
The  second,  more  concrete  outputs,  are  alternative  scenarios  of  the  development 
of  the  simulated  situation  generated  through  the  play  of  the  game.  These  can 
be  viewed  as  forecasts  of  alternative  outcomes.  These  forecasts  Include  a 
particularly  useful  dimension  in  that  they  usually  incorporate  the  softer, 


non-quanti f table  variables.  The  third  result  la  the  actual  evaluation  of 
alternative  actions. 

Resources  Needed 

Games  can  demand  significant  resources  if  properly  carried  out.  The 
designing  of  a game  takes  considerable  time  and  unique  skills— -it  may  often 
require  an  outside  consultant.  If  high-level  participants  are  involved  in  the 
play  of  the  game  their  time  can  be  quite  expensive,  Managing  the  play  of  the 
game  usually  requires  a highly  trained  leader. 


CONTEXTUAL  MAPPING 


Abstract 

Contextual  mapping  la  a technique  for  identifying  plausible  sequences 
of  development  In  a given  field,  and  for  relating  these  sequences  to  potential 
further  developments  of  particular  interest.  It  has  been  used  largely  In 
technological  forecasting  applications,  although  it  holds  promise  In  other 
fields  as  well.  The  method  is  at  least  as  useful  for  provoking  imaginative 
yet  systematic  conjecture  as  it  is  for  predicting  actual  future  developments. 

Its  use  requires  experienced  experts  familiar  both  with  the  method  and  with 
the  topic  of  Inquiry. 

Definition 

Contextual  mapping  was  developed  for  technological  forecasting  purposes, 
and  Is  still  used  largely  In  that  field,  although  Its  use  for  societal,  economic, 
and  other  forecasts  has  been  suggested.  The  principle  Is  simple,  although  Its 
application  Is  often  difficult:  Any  given  sequence  of  assumed  technological 

development  will  muke  possible  certain  further  developments.  One  therefore 
can  specify  any  development  sequence  desired  and,  from  It,  try  to  discover 
what  further  developments  would  thereby  be  enabled  and  encouraged.  Or — to  apply 
the  same  principle  the  other  way  round--one  can  specify  some  future  technologi- 
cal development  of  Interest  and,  working  backward,  try  to  diecover  how  many 
different  aequencea  of  preceding  technological  development  could  lead  up  to  the 
development  of  Interest.  EXAMPLES:  1)  One  might  specify  one  or  more  sequence 

of  future  developments  In  solid-state  circuitry  and,  for  each,  explore  what 
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devices  or  systems  might  be  Invented  or  diffused  on  the  basis  of  the  new  tech- 
nological capabilities  assumed.  2)  One  night  specify  some  generally  desirable 
features  for  a new  high-speed  ground  transportation  system.  On  the  baBls  of 
those  specifications,  one  could  then  try  to  estimate  how  many  different  se- 
quences of  RDTItE  could  enable  the  development  of  such  a system. 

The  method  assumes  that  current  technological  developments  will  evolve  In 
foreseeable  directions.  It  Is  assumed  that  logical,  plausible  new  "clusters" 
of  emerging  technological  capabilities  can  be  foreseen.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
uses  to  which  new  technological  clusters  might  be  put  can  be  foreseen.  It  Is 
assumed  that  future  technology-responsive  needs  can  be  foreseen,  and  can  be 
related  to  emergent  sequences  of  technological  developments.  It  Is  assumed 
that  the  preceding  capacities  can  be  seen  far  enough  ahead  In  sufficient  detail 
to  make  contextual  mapping  a profitable  investment  In  support  of  research 
and  product  planning,  capital  budgeting,  etc. 

History 

Jantsch  Informs  us  that  RAND  Corporation  used  the  earliest  versions  of 
contextual  mapping  in  the  late  1940s  to  forecast  the  best  englne-airframe 
combinations  for  U.S,  strategic  bombers  of  the  1990s  and  1960s.  Fairchild 
Semiconductor  relied  heavily  on  contextual  mapping  In  timing  its  highly  suc- 
cessful entry  into  the  integrated  circuits  field.  Many  other  specific  applica- 
tions, past  and  current,  can  be  readily  found  In  the  literature. 

Main  Uses 


Am  mentioned,  contextual  mapping  has  been  used  largely  for  technological 


forecasting  applications.  Donald  Pyke , however,  reports  that  TRW  has  used  a 


modified  version  of  the  approach  for  product  planning  purposes  which  considers 
many  non-teohnologlcal  factors,  including  political,.  Boclal,  cultural,  ethical, 
and  ecological  considerations , TRW's  multilevel  map  also  Is  tied  to  a specific 
time  horizon,  whereas  earlier  versions  have  emphasized  date-free  sequential 
maps. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Contextual  mapping  requires  either  that  its  use  be  limited  to  topics— 
e.g.,  technological  development— about  which  firm  estimates  can  be  made  or 
that  it  be  used  only  to  provoke  imaginative  thought  (not  predictive  forecasts 
relied  upon  for  decisions).  In  either  case,  the  technique  requires  experts 
well  experienced  in  the  topics  at  hand  who  also  understand  the  strengths  and 
limits  of  the  method.  In  many  cases,  topic  focus  must  be  rather  narrow  In 
order  to  use  the  method  within  the  limits  of  available  time,  manpower,  and 
resources . 

* 

Other  Techniques 

Depending  on  the  topic  of  Interest,  multiple-regression  correlation  of 
trend  curves,  scenarios  of  various  sorts,  and  simulation  models  might  yield 
comparable  results, 

Product  or  Result 

The  product  la  one  or  a aeries  of  graphic  displays  ("maps'')  depicting 
sequential  events  (with  or  without  associated  dates).  The  maps  also  may 
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Indicate  what  further  outcome*  a given  sequence  might  be  expected  to  yield. 

Map  data  la  tied  to  aupport  document*  showing  data  aources,  aaaumptiona  made, 
calculations  performed,  etc. 

Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

Where  extensive  data  and  Information  is  available  about  the  current  develop- 
ments projected,  logical  inferencea  about  future  developments  can  plausibly  be 
drawn  In  great  detail.  Where  such  data  and  information  is  lacking,  details 
Inferred  should  be  regarded  with  extreme  caution  but  may  still  be  useful  to 
stimulate  imaginative  conjecture. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

Confidence  levels  associated  with  this  method  are  determined  by  the  level 
of  confidence  placed  in  the  intelligence,  experience,  and  Judgment  of  these 
who  apply  it.  Selection  of  sequences,  identification  of  potential  further  out- 
comes, timing  eatlmates--every  major  facet  of  the  method  hinges  on  the  caliber 
of  Judgmental  decisions. 
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Credibility  of  Pesults  to  Critics 


If  presented  as  a forecast  of  bom  possibilities,  results  from  tbs  eethed 
will  generally  be  accepted  as  credible.  If  offered  as  a forecast  of  the  most 
probable  actualities,  results  are  properly  open  to  criticism,  since  a different 
set  of  Judgmental  decisions  at  critical  points  would  yield  substantially  dif- 
ferent results. 

Span  of  Forecast 

Typical  time  spans  with  this  method  vary  between  a few  years  and  a few 
decades,  largely  dependent  on  the  normal  innovation  cycle  length  In  a given 
sector  of  activity. 

KosourcoB  Needed 

The  principal  resource  required  Is  one  or  more  persons  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  technique.  Current  state-of-the-art  data  and  Information  Is 
usually  needed  In  some  detail,  and  In  typical  applications  la  already  available 
and  need  only  be  compiled.  A few  man-months  to  a few  man-years  for  n period 
oi'  many  weeks  to  several  months  msy  be  required  to  complete  one  mapping  sequence. 
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RISK  ANALYSIS 


Abstract 

Risk  analysis  uses  probability  and  statistics  to  generate  estimates 
about  the  risks  o f system  failure  when  experience  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide such  estimates  from  experience.  The  method  is  particularly  useful 
for  systems  such  as  space  vehicles  or  nuclear  power  plants  where  the 
Bystem  must  be  made  reliable  without  waiting  for  failure  experience. 

Definition 

Risk  analysis  is  the  systematic  consideration  hy  probabilistic 
methods  of  component  risks  in  large  systems.  By  combining  component 
risks  in  logical  ways,  an  overall  equivalent  risk  can  be  derived.  Tech- 
niques used  include  "event  trees"  (alternative  courses  of  events  that 
can  be  triggered  by  an  initial  event)  and  "fault  trees"  (successive  serial 
or  parallel  fault  combination*  lending  to  specific  failures). 

History 

'l'he  early  history  of  risk  analysis  started  before  World  War  II 
with  the  works  of  Von  Neumann  and  Morgonstern  on  Oame  Theory  and  of 
Savage  and  others  on  Statistical  Decision  Theory,  Numerous  practical 
applications  begun  to  bo  developed  (luring  World  War  II  in  military 
operations  research;  and  after  the  war,  in  such  commercial  fields  as 
statistical  quality  control  und  electronic  reliability.  Fault  tree 
analysis  is  more  recent;  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratory 
work  on  Minuteman  developments  during  the  60's, 
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Most  recently,  risk  analysis  has  been  extended  to  environmental 
studies  of  ecosystems  and  to  the  estimation  of  hazards  from  large  tech- 
nological systems.  For  example,  the  1974  "Rasmussen  Report"  to  the 
'Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  hazards  from  nuclear  electric  plants  (and 
from  other  hazards,  such  aa  dam  failures,  airplane  crashes,  meteorite 
impacts,  and  toxic  material  spills)  is  based  on  very  detailed  fault 
tree  analyses, 

Main  Uses 

The  main'  uses  for  this  technique  arc  for  system  implementation 
decisions  for  which  inudequate  data  is  available  to  assess  the  risks 
of  failure.  Risk  analysis  generates  and  interprates  such  data  so  that 
better  estimates  of  risk  can  be  derived.  Those  estimates  are  then  used 
as  inputs  for  such  decisions  as:  (a)  should  the  system  be  implemented, 

or  if  Biready  operating,  should  it  be  continued,  (b)  what  safeguards 
are  needed,  and  (c)  what  further  information  la  needed  in  order  to 
decide  on  implementation  of  the  system  or  ltB  safeguards? 

To  Justify  a full-fledged  risk  analysis,  the  Bystem  under  review 
generally  will  involve  extreme  potential  hazards,  as  in  the  case  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  Or  it  may  he  of  a nature  that  requires  high 
reliability  for  successful  performance  of  its  mission,  as  in  aerospace 
applications.  Or,  finally,  it  may  simply  involve  such  expensive  alter- 
natives thut  the  effort  of  formal  analysis  is  considered  worthwhile. 

For  example,  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  pursue  corporate  lawsuits 
have  used  rlBk  analysts  methods. 

The  optimum  benefits  of  risk  analysis  can  be  realized  when  the 
system  under  review  has  numerous  components  that  are  clearly  identi- 
fiable and  operate  relatively  independently.  However,  if  the  system 
is  too  largo  or  interacts  too  extensively,  the  solution  becomes 
Impossibly  complex. 
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Data  available  should  be  good  for  the  individual  components  so  that 
accurate  fault  trees  can  be  structured,  but  data  on  operation  of  the 
system  as  a whole  will  generally  bo  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  (If 
•such  overall  experience  data  were  available,  it  would  be  both  cheaper 
and  more  reliable  to  use  than  a risk  analysis.) 

Limits  and  CautlonB 

A risk  analysis  requires  a great  deal  of  detailed  data  about  the 
system  being  investigated,  and  this  datn  must  be  integrated  into  a 
logical,  cohesive  package  that  accurately  reflects  the  cauBC-effect 
relationships  and  interactions  In  the  system,  Even  after  a careful 
risk  analysis  hns  been  completed,  a residual  uncertainty  always  remains 
about  whether  significant  hazard  paths  may  have  been  missed. 

Furthermore,  reasonably  good  data  on  both  the  probabilities  and 
the  consequences  of  failure  must  be  available  for  all  of  t\ie  significant 
components  of  the  system.  "The  analysis  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weak- 
est link." 

Because  component  relationships  ore  so  crucial  to  the  analysis, 
only  "one-time"  systems,  such  as  expendable  space  boosters  or  missiles 
and  "stutic"  systems  whose  component  relationships  nru  stable  (such  as 
river  systems,  power  systems,  or  nuclear-clcctric  plunts) , can  be  con- 
veniently handled.  "Dynamic"  systems,  such  as  urban  development,  military 
forces,  or  investment  portfolios,  ore  not  very  amenable  to  risk  unslysis 
methods;  sntl  even  for  static  systems,  correct  assumptions  have  to  be  built 
In  about  the  degree  of  maintenance,  system  lond,  management  skill,  and 
other  quasi-dynamic  considerations. 

Also,  component  relationships  must  be  expressible  in  logicnl  terms, 
which  generally  requires  that  outcomes  be  of  an  "olther-or"  nature  rather 
than  cover  a full  spectrum  of  possible  endpoints,  This  limits  the  rich- 
ness of  variation  in  deriving  overnll  solutions. 
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Finally,  the  overall  risk  outcomes  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of 
some  simple  set  of  outcomes,  such  as  expected  money  loss  or  life  loss. 
Ulsk  analysis  does  not  directly  provide  a very  wide  range  of  information 
on  the  total  Impacts  of  a particular  risk. 

Other  techniques 

tUsk  unulyals  differs  from  the  more  conventional  techniques  of 
actuarial  analysis  that  arc  used  in  the  lnsuruncc  industry  because  it 
uses  inductive  methods  to  arrive  at  on  overall  risk  on  the  basis  of 
data  about  the  constituent  components;  whereas,  actuarial  analysis 
uses  deductive  methods  to  determine  individual  risks  from  known  com- 
parable past  experiences. 

Hath,  of  course,  are  closely  related  to  the  statistical  decision 
theory  and  to  statistics  and  probability  in  general.  Risk  analysis 
utilizes  logical  concepts  from  Boolean  algebra  and  set  theory  to 
formulate  event  trees,  fnult  trees,  and  decision  trees,  Its  proba- 
bilistic models  use  concepts  of  statistical  inference,  both  "Bayesian" 
(subjective)  and  "non-Baycsian"  (objective),  and  of  stochastic  "random 
walks"  to  combine  data. 

"Failure  analysis"  is  another  closely  associated  technique  used 
to  examine  questions  of  reliability,  time  before  failure,  etc.,  but 
without  use  of  the  event  tree  or  failure  tree  model. 

Procedures 

The  "tree"  method  of  anulyBis  requires  that  on  "evest  tree"  be 
constructed  to  show  the  course  of  events  that  can  happen  following  n 
specific  type  of  initial  failure  called  the  "initiating  event".  The 
possible  failure  of  various  protective  devices  or  dejpesdest  c— poaeats 
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will  thus  form  a branching  network  of  possible  accident  sequences.  A 
particular  sequence  is  called  an  "event  path". 

A "fault  tree"  is  constructed  similarly,  except  that  it  ubcs  a 
somewhat  more  complex  logic  to  describe  the  probabilities  of  a given 
fault  leading  to  various  consequence  types  and  severities. 

Results 

The  result  of  "tree"  analyses  is  in  the  form  of  a branching  proba- 
bility network,  known  as  the  "extensive"  form.  The  extensive  probabili- 
ties can  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  single  outcome  or  "normal"  form. 
Equally  Important  are  to  account  for  the  necessary  qualifications  and 
assumptions  surround ipg  the  quantitative  work. 

Resources 

The  most  distinctive  requirement  for  risk  analysis  is  to  find  experts 
with  a sophisticated  understanding  of  the  logic,  dotu  needs,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  method  so  that  the  problem  can  be  formulated  in  a meaningful 
yet  feasible  way,  Technical  experts,  such  as  engineers,  scientists,  and 
operators  of  the  system  under  review,  arc  also  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  event  pnthB  are  realistic  and  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  inputs  to  find  are 
detailed  data  on  component  failure  rates  and  consequences.  Risk  analyses 
are  often  most  vulnerable  to  criticism  on  the  basis  that  their  input 
probability  estimates  arc  too  uncertain  to  be  of  value  Cor  uuulysis. 

A fourth  required  resource,  easy  to  obtain  in  this  computer  uge,  is  the 
calculating  capability  to  eurry  through  the  laborious  calculations  of 
an  extensive  fault  tree  analysis.  Stundurd  computer  programs  arc  avail- 
able for  this  tusk, 
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Comment 


Risk  analysis  is  a natural  extension  of  the  engineering  approach 
to  problem-solving,  and  has  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  oan 
be  expected  in  that  approach.  The  major  advantage  is  that  risk  analysis 
utilizes  to  the  utmost  the  type  of  reliability  data  that  may  be  available 
on  the  components  of  a system,  It  combines  such  data  in  a logical  and 
formal  manner  to  derive  a quantitative  conclusion  about  the  reliability 
of  the  overall  system.  Its  major  disadvantages  are  its  dependence  on 
(a)  reliable  data  about  the  components,  and  (b)  the  logic  of  its  assump- 
tions about  component  interrelationships  and  the  operating  environment 
of  the  system.  When  these  inputs  are  incomplete  or  incorrect,  the  over- 
all credibility  of  the  method  becomeB  suspect. 
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MMKM  PLOW  DIAGRAM 


Abs tract 

Mission  flow  dlagraau  arc  a sophisticated,  detailed,  coetly  mat hod  of 
detail  In*  how  e given  (usually  large-scale)  alaalon  may  beat  be  accomplished, 

Aa  such  It  la  a planning  and  control  technique  rather  mere  then  a forecasting 
method.  The  approach  la  uaeful  chiefly  In  altuatlona  where  costs,  rlaka,  and 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  a alaalon  can  be  fairly  accurately  aaaeaaed. 

Def ini tion 

Mission  flow  dlairanwlng  la  aa  much  « planning  and  control  method  as  It  la 
n foroonrt inr  method.  Using  the  method)  one  epeclfles  In  djtall  the  mlealon  to 
he  necompl  1 slu'd,  A sequence  of  functlona  or  activities  neccaanry  to  complete 
the  alaalon  lu  developed.  For  each  function,  u aet  of  existing  or  attainable 
mentis  la  specified,  singly  or  In  varloua  combinational  For  each  meana  or  com- 
blnutlotui  of  moans  Hated,  coata,  rlaka,  and  di f flcul tlrea  are  aaaeaaed.  On 
the  bniMn  nf  thin  tiMuesament,  normative  (goal -aped  fic)  forecasts  nre  developed, 
thowinu  what,  must  he  done  by  when  if  the  mission  specified  la  to  bo  completed 
In  the  manner  deHignated,  EXAMPLE:  Martino  cites  the  example  of  planning  a 

new  alvport-to-downtown  ground  transportation  system. 

Thu  method  assumes  that  the  mission  can  he  clearly  sped  lied,  and  that  it 
can  hi*  curried  out.  with  resources  which  are  or  will  be  available  as  required. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  all  the  most  suitable  means  of  performing  the  mission 
cm  he  Identified,  and  that  the  "best.1'  (most  cost-effective,  for  Instance) 
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combination  of  moana  can  be  identified  by  assessing  coats,  risks,  and  diffi- 
culties. Further,  it  is  assumed  that  the  knowledge  and  resources  to  develop 
selected  means  which  do  not  yet  exist  will  be  adequate  to  develop  those  means 
before  they  ore  needed  in  performing  the  mission. 

History 

tn  Its  simplest  form,  this  Is  an  ancient  method  going  back  at  least  to 
when  Sumerian  armies  planned  their  campaigns.  In  elaborated  forms,  mission 
flow  diagrams  evolved  from  World  War  II  operations  research  and  the  rise  of 
systems  analysis  in  the  1940s,  1950s,  and  1960a, 


Main  Uses 

Ah  its  title  suggests,  the  method  was  developed  for  and  has  been  used 
Ic.rgvly  by  the  military  for  many  years.  More  recently,  NASA  and  other  large 
nrgiinlantionH  executing  complex,  large-scale  projects  over  large  areas  and 
long  time  Intervals  have  made  good  use  of  such  methods,  including  the  Corps  of 
it  Inters. 

M in_i_t  a and  Cautions 

Mission  flow  diagramming  is  buBt  used  when  the  mission  requires  no  innova- 
tion, the  mission  environment  is  stable,  and  the  flow  of  resources  is  assured. 
When  the  environment  i ti  unstable  or  the  mission  planners  rely  on  means  asso- 
r in  ted  with  difficulties,  uncertainties,  or  resources  beyond  their  direct 
control,  caution  must  be  used  in  relying  on  the  method's  outputs. 


Procedures 

First  the  mission  is  specified.  Then  a systematic  inventory  is  rondo  oi' 
the  functional  sequence  required  to  complete  the  mission.  For  each  functional 
sequence  an  Inventory  of  potential  meanB  is  made.  Any  desired  number  of  alterna- 
tive combinations  of  means  to  complete  the  functional  sequence  are  identified. 
Each  combination  is  then  assessed  in  terms  of  its  costs,  difficulties,  risks, 
benefits,  etc.  Finally,  one  or  a f ev  combinations  are  selected  for  implementa- 
tion, with  one  combination  designated  preferable  and  the  others  designated  as 
back-ups. 


Product  or  Result 

The  product  is  a series  of  flow  graphics  identifying  the  functlonul  se- 
quence reqnlred  to  complete  the  mission.  For  each  sequence,  other  charts  and 
supporting  data  describe  and  assesB  one  or  more  alternative  combination  of 
means  which  could  be  used  to  complete  the  sequence.  Summary  graphics  and 
written  data  report  general  procedures  followed,  findings,  recommendations 
and  v'ul  timetely)  the  course  of  action  selected. 


Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

ik?  cause  mission  flow  diagramming  is  used  for  project  planning,  management, 
and  evaluation,  extensive  detailed  data  (often  regularly  updated!  ie  usually 
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essential  and  Is  provided. 


Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

In  most  Instances,  mission  flow  diagramming  will  be  used  only  If  there 
is  confidence  that  the  desired  results  can  and  will  be  attained.  Used  as  a 
normative  forecast,  the  diagram  represents  anticipated  results  which  are  con- 
fidently expected  to  be  attained. 

Communicability  of  Results 

For  persons  acquainted  with  graphic  flow  communication  methods,  mission 
flow  diagramming  conveys  its  results  rapidly  and  efficiently,  at  whatever  level 
of  detail  is  necessary.  If  the  audience  is  unfamiliar  with  such  methods, 
mission  flow  diagramming  may  be  obscure  or  even  intimidating. 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

Because  it  Involves  typically  more  certain  information  and  leBB  uncertain 
estimates  than  other  forecasting  methods--especially  exploratory  methods — 
mission  flow  diagramming  is  relatively  more  credible  than  many  other  forecasting 
methods. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

Forecast  span  is  dependent  on  the  scope  and  schedule  of  the  mission 
Involved,  and  may  range  between  a few  weeks  to  several  years.  As  a rule  mission 


flow  forecasting  does  not  extend  to  the  long  range. 


Resource » Weeded 


No  special  resources  ere  needed  which  would  be  unavllable  to  managers  of 
a typical  project  large  and  complex  enough  to  Justify  the  use  of  the  method. 
Time  and  cost  requirements  sre  typically  high,  but  the  technique  Is  generally 
used  only  for  major  projects  where  stakes  also  are  high. 
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SCENARIO  WRITING 


Abstract 

Scenario  writing  la  beat  uaed  to  explore  poaalble  future  condltlona, 
given  a set  of  aaaumptiono.  Scenario  writing  la  not  well  aulted  either  to  the 
making  or  to  the  reporting  of  forecaata.  The  acenarlo  la  essentially  the 
product  of  the  yarn-spinner's  art.  For  aerloua  purposes,  however,  the  assump- 
tions on  which  the  account  la  baaed  are  made  explicit.  Scenarios  have  enormous 
power  to  communicate  the  sense  or  feel  of  aituations  which  do  not  and  may 
never  exist,  a power  which  la  at  once  an  aaaet  and  a danger.  In  a sense, 
scenario  writing  is  merely  a softer  version  of  the  well-known  modeling,  simu- 
lation, and  gaming  methods. 

Definition 

Originally,  scenario  referred  to  the  bare  outlines  of  a script  for  a 
film  or  a stage  play.  As  used  currently,  scenario  also  refers  to  an  outline 
of  what  might  happen,  given  a set  of  Initial  assumptions.  Thus  a scenario  Is 
the  outline  of  one  conceivable  future  state  of  affairs  as  seen  from  the 
perspective  of  certain  assumptions.  While  scenario  writing  is  the  term  In 
general  use,  perspective  writing  Is  an  equally  pertinent  term  If  the  word 
scenario  Is  considered  unclear  or  unacceptable. 

Scenario  writing  assumes  that  the  major  forces  or  factors  which  will 
determine  the  future  state  of  a given  issue  are  known  and  can  bs  spsclfled. 

It  also  assumes  that  the  auther(s)  el  the  scenario  are  competeat  to  foresee 
which  Interactions  aaoag  : rett  are  most  plausible  and  significant.  Bo  leng 
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is  i scenario  is  NOT  treated  is  ■ forecast,  these  assumptions  are  reasonable. 

A scenario  writer  then  becomes  nothing  more  than  a plausible  yarn-spinner . 

When  the  scenario  IS  treated  as  a forecast,  there  is  little  to  support  the 
validity  of  the  assumptions.  History  suggests  that  the  future,  more  often 
than  not,  will  surprise  us. 

History 

In  the  broad  sense,  stories  about  what  will  be  hereafter  are  at  least  as 
old  as  ancient  religious  writings.  In  modern  times,  such  perspective  narratives 
as  George  Orwell's  1984  and  Aldoua  Huxley's  Brave  New  World  have  been  powerful 
influences  on  conjectures  about  possible  futures.  It  is  Important  to  realize, 
however,  that  a scenario  may  also  be  a set  of  numerical  projections,  based  on 
stated  assumptions.  EXAMPI£:  The  U.8.  Economy— 1995  might  well  be  the  title 

of  a scenario  consisting  of  little  more  than  tables  of  economic,  financial, 
and  manufacturing  data. 

Main  lisps 

The  most  appropriate  use  of  scenario  writing  is  in  the  situation  where 
it  is  Important  to  get  a feel  for  what  could  happen,  as  opposed  to  a prediction 
of  what  will  or  may  happen.  Assume  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  suddenly 
abolished.  How  would  the  U.S.  be  the  same  and  how  would  It  be  different  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years  hence?  Often  It  is  difficult  to  get  into  a society 
depicted  on  the  basis  of  a bare  set  of  assumptions.  One  needs  to  play  with 
how  the  various  assumptions  relate  to  and  affect  each  other.  Scenario  writing 
Is  excellent  In  this  application. 
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Limit a and  Cautions 


As  mentioned  above,  scenario  writing  can  be  misleading  and  counterproductive 
when  it  is  employed  or  accepted  as  an  account  of  the  most  probable  future, 
rather  than  as  an  account  of  one  plausible,  conceivable  future.  Many  people 
who  need  to  know  or  are  Interested  in  knowing  w"hat  the  future  will  actually  be 
like  are  too  eager  to  impute  an  unwarranted  confidence  in  a given  scenario. 

If  the  yarn-spinner  is  a skilled  craftsman,  he  may  all  too  easily  tap  that 
"willing  suspension  of  disbelief"  which  is  familiar  to  us  all  when  ws  read 
a good  book,  or  view  an  engrossing  film. 

Other  Techniques 

The  most  appropriate  use  of  scenario  writing  is  to  explore  complex  inter- 
relations among  many  factors.  In  that  application,  perspective  writing  is  most 
closely  related  to  cross-impact  analysis,  modeling,  simulating,  and  gaming. 

In  these,  too,  a major  purpose  is  to  learn  by  experiment,  to  see  how  and  where 
and  when  one  change  results  in  other  changes  elsewhere. 

Procedures 

Scenario  writing  Is  much  more  an  art  or  a craft  than  it  is  s standardized, 
systematic  methodology.  For  that  reason,  procedure  varies  greatly  from  one 
application  to  another.  It  is  fair  to  observe  that  scenarios  typically  are 
developed  by  one  or  at  most  by  a few  persons,  rather  than  by  large  teams  as 
may  be  the  case  in,  say,  aurvey  research  methodologies.  It  Is  also  generally 
required  that  the  scenario  writing  begin  with  a vague,  overall  image  of  the 
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situation  he  wiahea  to  explore.  On  that  basis  the  writer  determines  which 
assumptions  he  should  make,  and  then  selects  the  nature  or  the  setting  of  his 
assumptions.  Past  that  point,  statements  or  components  are  drafted,  reconciled 
with  others,  and  redrafted,  until  the  final  scenario  has  been  completed. 

Product  or  Result 

The  result  is  a narrative  which  may  be  heavily  text,  largely  numerical- 
graphic,  or  a Judicious  mixture  of  both.  The  extent  of  the  scenario  statement 
may  range  from  a few  paragraphs  to  multiple  volumes. 

A scenario— like  a model— must  be  restricted  to  deal  with  only  a very 
few  components  and  Interrelations  out  of  many  possibilities,  The  statement 
therefore  typically  contains  rich  detail  with  respect  to  the  important  inter- 
relations among  the  few  components  selected  for  treatment.,  other  components 
and  details  are  often  Ignored  or  only  touched  upon  in  passing. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

As  emphasized  throughout  in  this  discussion,  scenarios  are  most  appro- 
priately used  to  explore  possibilities,  and  not  to  make  or  express  predictions 
or  forecasts.  This  being  the  case,  the  question  of  confidence  in  the  result 
is  restricted.  The  only  substantive  issue  concerns  whether  or  not  the  Inter- 
relations described  are  truly  the  Important  ones,  and  whether  they  are  both 
logically  nnd  plausibly  dealt  with  in  the  statement. 

Communicability  of  Results 

In  this  regard,  scenarios  fare  very  well  compared  with  other  methods. 

Most  people  have  a great  deal  experience  reading  stories,  and  thus  are  able 


to  (teal  •■ally  with  csaplax  description*  of  hypothetical  future  conditions. 
Credibility  of  Results 

The  laws*  hors  la  a fsaiiliar  one:  How  credible  is  this  story?  Placed 

in  a literary  context,  we  see  at  once  that  credibility  of  a scenario  depends 
on  a number  ef  factors.  There  is  the  reader's  familiarity  with  the  subject 
matter.  There  is  the  writer's  experience  and  level  of  craft.  There  are  all 
the  emotional  values— accepting  and  hoatile—which  attach  themselves  to  the 
story,  Credibility  In  this  case,  in  short,  Is  largely  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. It  Is  for  this  reason  among  many  others  that  a perspective  statement's 
use  Is  best  limited  to  suggesting  and  exploring  possibilities,  rather  than  to 
estimate  the  probabilities. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

As  already  indicated,  scenarios  are  not  well  suited  to  the  making  or 
reporting  of  forecasts.  Setting  that  aside,  they  are  readily  adaptable  to 
whatever  future  time-span  interval  may  be  needed.  After  ail,  narrative*  can 
be  and  have  been  written  covering  mlcro-aeconda  at  one  extreme  and  many  aeona 
at  the  other. 

Resources 

The  primary  reaourcea  required  here  are  those  of  the  imaginative  crafts- 
man. The  one  or  few  people  charged  with  developing  a scenario  need  to  lmmerae 
themselves  in  a rich  fund  of  pertinent  Information.  They  need  to  accept  for 
exploratory  purposes  a wide  range  of  exotic  and  Improbable  posoibi 1 i ties . They 
need  to  be  aeaalttve  to  complex  and  evasive  interrelation* , and  they  must  have 
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the  ability  to  aat  theae  forth  clearly  and  compellingly . Ideally,  the  acentric 
will  Incorporate  and  be  baaed  logically  on  a great  deal  of  valid  data  about 
the  current  atate  of  pertinent  mattera. 
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SURPRISE -FREE  AND  CANONICAL  PROJECTIONS 


Abstract 

These  term*  were  Introduced  by  Herman  Kahn  and  Anthony  Weiner  In  their 
1067  book,  The  Year  2000.  The  ooncepte  have  long  been  uaed  in  atatlatlcal 
analyala.  One  eelecte  a aet  of  trenda  believed  to  deacrlbe  or  characterize 
an  economy,  a aoclety,  etc.  For  each  trend,  *<ne  flnda  and  compiles  a 
hiatorlc  data  baae  showing  how  the  trend  hai  varied  within  a range  of 
valuea  in  the  pant.  Thla  range  of  variation  la  then  projected  Into  the 
future  for  some  specified  period.  For  selected  future  dates,  one  then 
examines  the  projected  values  for  each  trend,  and  tries  to  Interpret  or 
describe  the  state  of  the  economy,  etc.,  as  It  would  be  If  the  projections 
represented  future  actualities.  Readers  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
recognise  that  a projection  is  not  a forecast,  until  and  unless  the  fore- 
caster argues  and  demonstrates  that  the  projected  state  also  represents 
the  actually  expected  state. 

Definition 

A projection  Is  an  extension  of  one  or  more  present  trenda  to  some 
future  date.  It  Is  not  necessarily  a forecast,  since  a projection  indicates 
merely  what  would  be  if  present  trends  continue  to  develop  at  present  rates. 
The  forecaster  can  project  a so-called  Btandard  World  by  projecting,  inter- 
relating, and  Interpreting  a set  of  trends,  If  he  projects  these  trends 
according  to  his  best  expectations  about  how  they  will  probnbly  evolve, 
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the  result  Is  s surprise-free  projection.  Sometimes,  different 
expectations — or  several  combinations  of  the  same  expectations— seem  to 
the  forecaster  to  be  equally  probable.  In  this  case,  he  can  project  each 
of  these  equally  likely  probability,  referring  to  each  set  as  a canonical 
projection,  with  his  initial  Standard  World  as  his  point  of  reference. 

These  approaches  assume  that  the  dominant  trends  of  the  present  will 
also  be  the  dominant  trends  at  some  future  date.  It  Is  assumed  that  the 
rate  and  direction  of  trend  evolution  can  be  projected  with  acceptable 
accuracy,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Standard  World  is  not  necessarily  a fore- 
cast of  the  actual  future,  so  much  as  a point  of  reference  indicating  what 
the  future  as  a direct  extension  of  the  present  might  be  like,  It  is 
assumed  that  no  major  surprises,  breakthroughs,  or  discontinuities  need 
be  considered.  It  is  assumed  that  the  primary  alternative  variatloas  in 
trend  developments  can  be  identified  and  described. 

History 

These  concepts  were  introduced  and  widely  diffused  by  Herman  Kahn  and 
Anthony  Weiner  in  their  1987  work,  The  Year  3000.  Since  then,  these  con- 
cepts have  been  used  essentially  unchanged  in  the  thought  aad  wrltiaga  of 
many  other  futurists. 
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Main  U*e* 


Properly  uHd,  the  Standard  World  with  Ita  Surprise-Free  and  Canonical 
Variation*  are  excellent  framework*  for  conjecture.  The  nature,  direction, 
and  extent  of  variation  from  preaent  norma  can  be  explored  by  contract 
with  thla  baalc  framework.  Regretfully,  too  many  forecaat  reader*  accept 
theae  projection*  aa  forecaata,  a critical  dlatlnctlon  which  purveyor*  of 
futurlat  atudlea  do  not  alwaya  make  aufficiently  clear. 

Limit*  and  Caution* 

Theae  were  diecuaaed  above  under  "main  uaea," 

Other  Technique* 

Eaaentlally,  Kahn-Welner  uaed  conventional  tlme-aerlea  analyala  tech- 
nique*. Trend  line*  or  trend  curve*  can  be  fitted  to  a aet  of  data  point* 
by  any  of  many  method*,  Further,  any  of  many  method*  may  be  used  to  de- 
limit the  boundaries  of  the  plotted  space  within  which  Individual  data 
point*  or  the  trend  curve  aa  a whole  la  fitted.  Which  technique*  are 
appropriate  and  applicable  depend*  upon  the  phenomena  studied,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  historic  data  available,  the  degree  of  exactitude  required,  etc. 

Procedure* 

Detail*  can  be  quite  elaborate.  In  concept,  one  select*  the  phenomena 
to  be  plotted,  collect*  historic  time-series  data,  select*  and  applies  one 
or  more  curve-fitting  procedure*,  and  Interprets  the  results  on  the  basis 
of  some  set  of  baalc  premise*. 
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Product  or  Reault 


In  bareat  form,  tha  product  la  a aet  of  curvea  deacrlbtng  the  paat 
and  projected  variation  of  aome  phenomena  through  a range  of  poaaible 
valuea.  In  fact,  theae  curvea  uaually  are  accompanied  by  extenalve  explan- 
atory and  interpretive  narrativea. 

Level  of  Detail  of  Reaulta 

The  level  of  detail  la  eaaentially  dependent  on  the  level  of  detail 
reported  by  the  data  uaed  in  trend-fitting.  Aa  uaed  by  Kahn-Welner  and 
many  othere,  theae  projectlona  tend  to  deal  with  macro-phenomena— national 
population  growth  ratea,  ONP,  etc. 

Level  of  Confidence  of  Beaulta  ' 

Confidence  in  trend  projectlona  ia  determined  by  two  tactora:  (1)  the 

extent  and  quality  of  hlatorlc  data  uaed  for  projection;  (3)  fundamental 
aaaumptlona  about  the  atability  or  lnatabillty  of  change  ratea  for  a given 
phenomena.  If  a forecaater  and  hla  audience  believe  that  the  data  baae  ia 
extenalve  and  reliable  and  that  current  change  ratea  will  peralat  indef- 
initely, then  there  will  be  great  confidence  In  the  projeotiona  aa  fore- 
caata.  To  the  extent  that  there  la  leaa  confidence  In  either  or  both  of 
theae  factora,  confidence  in  the  relation  of  the  projectlona  to  forecaata 

will  deoline,  even  though  in  all  caaea  the  projectlona  aa  projectlona  may 

* 1 

be  equally  valid,  within  the  llmlta  of  the  data  provided. 
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Communicability  of  Results 


Graphic  trend  projections  are  in  moat  caaea  an  effective  way  to  con- 
vey the  aenae  of  an  extenaiva  array  of  complex  data.  To  interpret  the 
projectiona  and  to  convey  that  interpretation  clearly  can  be  extremely 
difficult  (aee  next  item). 

Credibility  of  Reaulta  to  Crltica 

Projectiona  of  present  trends  into  the  future  are  moat  acceptable  to 
thoae  who  are  relatively  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  least  acceptable 
to  those  who  wish  to  change  the  status  quo.  Since  projections,  aa  projec- 
tions, can  quickly  be  shown  not  to  be  forecasts— they  ahow  what  would  be 
the  case  if  there  are  no  fundamental  changes— critics  attack  projections 
aa  deceptive  or  irrelevant  while  defenders  argue  that  it  is  the  critics 
who  must  demonstrate  why  present  trends  will  not  persist. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

The  credible  span  of  a forecast  project  is  determined  by  the  period 
of  history  for  which  past  data  is  provided.  The  longer  a time  series  is, 
the  more  certainly  its  range  of  variation  can  be  estimated,  and  so  the 
more  statistically  valid  is  its  projection  into  the  more  distant  future. 

Resources  Needed 

One  requires  a clear  definition  of  what  is  to  be  projected,  and  a 
reliable,  valid  source  of  data  which  can  be  shown  to  relate  to  the  forecast 
topic.  In  most  cases,  surprise-free  projections  and  canonical  variations 
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as stable  and  Interpret  extant  data— a.  g.,  population  atattatlaa.  If 


historic  raaaarch  auat  ba  dona  to  aatabllsh  data  point,  tha  affart  ean 
become  prohibitively  expensive  aad  subject  to  aavara  methodological  erlti- 
clan.  ’Sven  whan  existing  data  la  usad,  coapllatlon  and  intensive  analysis 
of  large  data  baaaa  nay  ba  too  costly  to  contemplate. 

CosMsanta 

Tha  raadar  should  not  ba  alalad  by  Jargon.  Surprise-f raa  projections 
and  canonical  projections  ara  colorful  words  which  deacrlbe  leag-used  pro- 
cedures in  conventional  statistical  analysis. 
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MORPHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 


Abstract 

Morphological  analysis  is  designed  to  examine  all  possible  solutions 
to  a specified  problem  by  juxtaposing  the  elements  of  the  situation  in 
every  combination.  It  is,  in  a sense,  a comprehensive  and  systematic  type 
of  cross-impact  analysis.  The  approach  has  been  used  most  in  solving 
technological  problems.  Recently,  however,  the  method  has  proved  excellent 
for  projecting  alternative  futures  for  a nation,  industry,  region,  area, 
etc,,  under  a variety  of  explicit  assumptions.  It  is  not  primarily  a 
method  of  forecasting,  but  is  superior  to  any  other  method  for  examining 
"fans  of  futures,"  he  comparative  likelihood  that  they  will  come  to  pass, 
and  the  specific  assumptions  that  underlie  their  existence. 

Definition 

Morphological  analysis  is  a technique  for  systematically  exploring 
all  possibilities  within  a system,  The  basic  principle  involves  identifi- 
cation of  the  sectors  of  u system  (c.g.,  for  an  internal  combuBion  engine, 
sectors  would  include  fuel,  materials  ol'  construction,  operating  atmos- 
phere, etc.)  and  nil  factors  or  variants  within  each  sector  (e.g.,  factors 

within  the  fuel  Hector  would  Include  wood,  gasoline,  gas,  oil,  coal, 

* 

olectric'ity,  nuclunr  energy,  etc.).  Sectors  und  factors  represent  the 
morphology  or  taxonomy  of  the  system.  These  morphological  components 
tire  next  arrayed  in  a matrix  and  nil  possible  combinations  are  considered 
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(e.g.,  wood  fuel  with  all  possible  materials  of  construction  and  all 
possible  operative  atmospheres,  etc.;  this  is  repeated  for  all  other 
fuels,  etc.).  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  uncover  useful  workable  com- 
binations that  might  be  overlooked  in  a less  systematic  approach. 

History 

In  recent  times  the  morphological  method  was  developed  by  the  late 
Fritz  Zwlcky,  a Swiss  astronomer  who  taught  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  did  much  of  his  work  at  Mount  Wilson  and  Mount  Palomar. 
Zwicky  used  morphological  analysis  as  long  ago  as  1942  when  he  was 
temporarily  engaged  in  rocket  research.  In  1901  he  established  a Society 
for  Morphological  Research  in  Pasadena  with  himself  as  president.  Zwicky 
has  published  a number  of  books  describing  the  method. 

Although  formalized  by  Zwicky,  the  method  la  actually  ancient.  A 
mystic  Majorcan  monk  named  Ramon  Lull  devised  a "Great  Art"  diagram  In 
the  late  1200s  which  employed  the  technique  to  solve  all  problems  of  phllos 
ophy  and  metaphysics . Lull's  work  was  handicapped  by  lack  of  a computer. 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  consciously  used  Lull's  technique,  as  did  the 
Jesuit  Kircher,  inventor  of  the  magic  lantern. 

Its  use  in  generating  a systematic  array  of  alternative  futures— that 
is,  its  use  in  social  forecasting — dates  from  the  late  1960s  when  a group 
at  Stanford  Research  Institute  used  the  method  to  develop  what  they  called 
the  "field  anomaly  relaxation  method"  (FARM)  of  projecting  alternative 
futures . 
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Main  Uses 


Morphological  analyala  ia  used  when  comprehensive  coverage  of  an 
area  is  desired.  It  is  especially  helpful  in  much-worked  areas  (like 
internal  combustion  engines)  because  it  foroos  consideration  of  combinations 
of  elements  in  a non-tradit tonal  context. 

In  social  forecasting,  the  method  is  used  for  generating  scenarios 
of  probable,  plausible,  possible,  and  very  unlikely  futures,  It  is  bettor 
adapted  to  projecting  possible  lines  of  development  than  to  forecasting 
per  se,  It  is  a method  for  exploring  possibilities,  not  for  forecasting 
what  will  happen.  A particular  virtue  of  the  method  ia  that  it  facilitates 
exploration  of  societal  consequences  of  specific  assumptions  (e.g,,  what 

happens  to  a region  with  and  without  a specified  type  of  waterway). 

* 

Basically,  the  technique  is  a macro  cross-impact  device  since  it  specific- 
ally requires  consideration  of  interactions  among  sectors  and  factors. 

It  can  be  applied  in  the  same  ways  cross-impact  analysis  is  applied. 

In  other  fields  the  method  has  been  used  to  seek  out  fresh  solutions 
to  problems  in  Jet  engine  design,  astronomical  problems,  transportation 
systems,  warhead  developments,  communication  systems,  and  even  "planetary 
engineering , " 

Limits  and  Cautions 

The  successful  use  of  morphological  analysis  requires  that  its  user 
be  able  to  Judge  what  "new"  combination  of  factors  are  worth  probing  more 
deeply,  rluarly  thiH  is  a severe  limitation  because  Lhc  essence  of  blocks 
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to  many  new  ideas  is  incorrect  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  "it  won't  work." 
Similarly,  the  scenario  writer  may  incorrectly  discard  a line  of  social 
evolution  on  grounds  that  "it  doesn't  make  sense." 

Leibnitz  and  Descartes  were  concerned  that  morphological  approaches 
might  lead  to  mechanization  of  thought.  Jonathan  Swift  expressed  this 
limit  when  he  described  a contrivance  invented  by  a savant  of  Laputa  that 
randomly  combines  letters,  in  this  way  "permitting  the  most  ignorant 
person  to  write  books  without  the  least  help  of  genius  or  study." 

A worse  problem  is  that  morphological  matrices  give  rise  to  astro- 
nomical numbers  of  combinations.  A simple  morphological  box  of  eight 
sectors  each  with  four  factors  gives  rise  to  66,836  different  combinations. 

If  each  combination  requires  half  an  hour  to  assess  for  feasibility, 
something  like  18  man  years  is  needed.  Therefore,  as  a practical  matter, 
the  too-great-riehness  must  be  kept  in  bounds  by  instructing  the  computer 
not  even  to  consider  combinations  defined  as  clearly  impossible. 

Other  Techniques 

CrosH-impact  analysis  la  the  principal  competing  technique.  Indeed, 
comprehensive  and  systematic  cross-impact  analysis  is,  in  fact,  morphological 
analysis.  Dive r'-rnce  !!appinp:  (descvilic  d c-loewhere)  employs  morphclogioal  analysis* 

Procedures 

In  The  Morphology  of  Propulsive  Power  Zwicky  describes  the  procedures 
of  his  method  In  the  following  terms: 
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X.  “An  exact  statement  la  made  of  the  problem  which  la  to  be  solved. 

For  Inatance,  we  may  wish  to  atudy  the  morphological  character 
of  all  mode*  of  motion,  or  of  all  poaalble  propulaive  power  plants, 
telescopes,  pumps  communication,  detection  devices,  and  so  on. 

If  one  specific  device,  method,  or  system  Is  asked  for,  the  new 
method  immediately  generalises  the  Inquiry  to  all  possible 
devices,  methods  or  systems  which  provide  the  answer  to  a more 
generalized  request. 

It  will  he  found  that  the  task  of  formulating  the  initial 
statement  or  definition  of  the  problem  on  hand  Is  far  more 
exacting  than  most  invsstlgators  not  acquainted  with  the  new 
method  are  Inclined  to  think.  In  fact,  one  la  hard  put  to  find 
in  the  existing  literature  satisfactory  definitions  sven  of  well- 
known  devices  like  pumps,  stationary  power  plants,  tsleacopes  and 
so  on.  The  exact  definition  of  apparently  simple  devices  like 


ln.jectora  will  be  found  to  be  a most  difficult  task  and  I doubt 
whether  the  combined  common  sense  and  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  any  group  of  man  would  suffice  to  produce  such  a definition. 

2,  The  exact  statement  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  or  the  precise 
definition  of  the  class  of  devices  to  be  studied  will  reveal 
automatically  the  Important,  characteristic  parameter*  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  depends,  For  Instance,  In  the  case 
of  telescopes,  some  of  these  parameters  are  the  location  of  the 
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telescope  (medium  In  which  It  la  embedded),  the  nature  of  the 

aperture  A,  the  recording  device  R,  the  nature  of  the  changaa 

to  which  the  light  la  subjected  from  A to  R,  the  motion  of  the 

teleacope,  the  aequence  of  operatlona,  etc.  The  aecond  step 

thus  Involvea  the  atudy  of  all  of  theae  algnlflcant  parametera. 

3.  Each  parameter  pi  will  be  found  to  poaaeaa  a number  of  kl  dlf- 

1 2 

ferent  independent  Irreducible  valuea  pi  pi  , , , pl  . 

For  instance,  the  parameter  "motion"  of  a teleacope  may 

12  3 

have  the  Independent  valuea  p , p , p ■ tranalatlon  in  three 

4 S 6 7 8 12 

directions;  p , p , p ■ rotatory  motion;  p , p , , , p •> 

o actuation  In  the  firat  alx  motions,  etc.  Theae  matrtcea  are 

written  in  the  following  achemes 

Cpl  • pl  , ...  pl  ] 

r o1  *a  ok2n 

[ p2  , p2 p2  ] 

r 1 2 kn, 

t pn  . pn  , . . . pn  ] 

If  one  element  le  encircled  in  each  matrix  and  all  the 
circles  are  connected,  every  resulting  chain  of  circles  represented 
one  possible  solution  of  the  orlgl  nal  problem,  The  above  scheme 
of  matrices,  If  used  to  construct  an  n-dimcnslonal  space,  leads 
to  a morphological  box.  The  analysis  is  complete  if  either  [>•"■ 
or  no  solution  will  be  found  In  every  drawer  of  the  box. 


It  la  exceedingly  essential  that  up  to  this  point  no  quest- 
ions be  asked  as  to  what  value  one  or  the  other  solution  may 
have.  Sueh  premature  curiosity  almost  always  defeats  the  unbiased 
application  of  the  morphological  method.  However,  once  all  of 
the  solutions  are  found,  one  must  know  their  relation  to  any 
given  set  of  adopted  performance  values. 

4,  The  determination  of  the  performance  values  of  all  of  tho  derived 
solutions  represents  the  fourth  major  step  in  the  morphological 
analysis. 

Lest  one  wishes  to  get  lost  in  an  enormous  confusion  of 
details,  the  performance  evaluation  must  be  carried  out  on  a 
universal,  although  necessarily  simplified  basis.  This  is  not 

always  an  eatiy  task. 

,,tu  I 

5,  ''The  final  step  involves  the  choice  of  particularly  desirable  special 

solutions  and  their  realization. 

The  conviction  that  all  solutions  can  be  realized  is  inherent 
in  morphological  thought.  It  may,  of  course,  happen  that  some 
among  the  many  solutions  are  of  a relatively  trivial  nature," 
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Product  or  Result 


Wlien  applied  to  social  forecasting,  the  morphological  approach  yields 
■hort-hand  descriptions  of  possible  types  of  societies.  These  then  can 
be  located  in  time  and  be  strung  together  into  an' almoBt  limitless  variety 
of  scenarios. 

Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

Results  tend  to  be  holistic,  impressionistic,  and  "alive"  rather  than 
detailed.  The  technique  is  designed  to  show  the  overall  picture  made  by 
the  stones  of  the  mosaic,  even  though  the  totality  is  built  up,oo  to 
speak,  using  stones  of  specified  size  and  color. 

Level  of  Confidence  in  Results 

Varied  enormously,  depending  on  the  acceptability  of  the  trends  and 
combinations  of  trends  uaad  to  define  the  scenario. 


Communicability  of  Hesults 

Excellent.  The  holistic,  "alive"  quality  of  good  morphologically 
derived  scenarios  is  both  convincing  and  compelling. 


Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

The  comment  made  ubove  under  "Level  of  Confidence"  applies  here  also. 
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Resources 

Two  klndi  of  people  art  naadad,  First,  the  expert  in  the  field  is 
required  to  disaggregate  the  topic  into  appropriate  sectors  and  factors. 
These  must  be  unambiguously  defined— no  mean  task.  Second,  the  imaginative 
combiner  and  aaaeaaer  of  possibilities  is  required.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  parson  as  the  expert.  Usually,  a team  approach  is  employed 
so  that  hypotheses  and  ideas  can  bs  discussed  and  resolved  on  the  spot. 
Often  these  working  discussions  are  taped  and  later  become  the  bases  for 
written  reports - 

In  casea  where  combinations  are  linked  via  formulae,  computers  are 
used  to  spin  out  "feasible"  combinations  which  luter  may  be  examined  in 
group  sessions. 

A budget  of  $50,000  or  more  and  an  elapsed  time  of  at  least  three 
months  is  about  minimum  for  generating  50-year  morphological  scenarios 
tor,  say,  a river  busin.  It  is  essential  to  emphasize  that  the  result 
will  be  scenarios  representing  likely  and  plausible  futures.  These  do 
not  qualify  as  forecasts.  Therefore,  additional  research  might  be 
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required  to  select  and  "harden"  the  scenario  line  considered  most  probable 
and  convert  1|  (Into  a true  forecast. 


i 
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ALTERNATIVE  FUTURES 


Abstract 

The  identification  of  plausible  alternative  futurea  i*  'it  mean*  of 
exploring  the  inplicationa  of  the  variety  of  directions  in' which  our 
society  might  evolve.  The  approach  focuses  on  alternative  forecasts 
based  on  different  sets  of  assumptions.  It  does  this  through  a variety 
of  techniques,  chief  among  which  are  variations  on  scenario  writing, 
Alternative  futures  began  with  Pentagon  contingency  planning,  but  find 
much  broader  application  today.  The  method  attempts  to  illuminate 
plausible  alternative  paths  for  the  society  in  the  future  rather  than 
awaking  to  identify  a most  probable  forecast,  The  process  can  be  time 
consuming  and  expensive,  but  it  is  very  useful  in  the  search  for  and  the 
evaluation  of  strategic  options, 

Definition 

Alternative  Futures  is  a name  given  to  a variety  of  approaches  in- 
tended to  provide  multiple  forecasts  based  on  differing  seta  of  assump- 
tions. Usually  these  multiple  forecasts  try  to  bound  the  limits  of  those 
futures  considered  plausible  or  worth  planning  for.  Strictly  speaking, 
multiple  forecasts  of  a single  value,  such  as  the  U.S.  population, 
could  be  considered  as  alternative  futures.  However,  the  term  is  more 
often  applied  to  alternative  forecasts  of  msny  aspects  of  s society 
aggregated  into  some  form  of  scenario.  Thus,  the  methods  usually  involve 
the  generation  of  a number  of  scenarios  each  of  which  is  based  on  some 
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■at  of  different  assumptions  and  preaanta  the  conaaquancaa  of/and  out- 
comes of  thaaa  ovar  tima.  To  ganarata  aaoh  aoanarlo  soma  form  of  model 
la  uaually  required.  What  dlatingulahea  thla  from  almple  aoanarlo  writing 
la  the  fact  of  alternative  acenarloa. 

Hlatory 

Aa  with  many  other  technlquea,  alternative  futures  finds  its  origins 
In  military  planning,  particularly  contingency  planning.  DOD  planners, 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  began  conatrueting  alternative 
scenarios  by  asking  a series  of  "what  If"  questions.  The  alternative 
futures  constructed  In  this  way  were  narrowly  aimed  at  the  study  of 
military  and  political  concerns  and  events.  Alternative  futurus  of  whole 
societies  aimed  at  broader  applications  really  began  with  work  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  at  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  Syracuse 
University,  At  SRI,  this  work  led  to  the  development  of  a complex 
technique  called  the  Field  Anomoly  Relaxation  Method  (FAR)  for  the 
generation  of  alternative  futures.  Since  that  time  many  other  techniques 
have  been  developed  and  have  been  applied  in  a variety  of  contexts,  both 
public  and  private. 

Main  Uses 

The  most  appropriate  use  of  alternative  futures  Is  the  exploration 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  plausible  future  and  the  often  subtle,  qualita- 
tive ramifications  of  policy  choicex,  In  thla  sense,  ulternative  futures 
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are  a learning  tool  designed  to  Ulunlnate  the  consequences  ot  different 

•A 

assumptions.  A careful  study  of  alternative  futures  can  also  be  very 
useful  In  Identifying  those  points  In  time  which  seem  to  be  key  branch 
points— where  somehow  fateful  choices  lurk— and  the  kinds  of  decisions 
which  might  lead  to  one  path  or  another  actually  emerging.  It  nay  also, 
as  In  military  planning,  be  useful  In  contingency  planning. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

As  In  simple  scenario  writing,  the  most  Important  caution  is  not 
to  accept  one  of  a set  ot  alternatives  as  the  most  probable  future  and 
therefore  discard  the  others  as  of  no  interest.  This  Is  a common  and 
easy  error  to  make.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that,  It  one  oan 
deduce  which  scenario  Is  moat  likely,  one  oan  afford  to  Ignore  the 
others.  The  recent  energy  crisis  Is  an  excellent  example  of  why  that  Is 
not  a safe  assumption.  A few  years  ago  a scenario  which  included  a cut 
off  of  oil  Imports  would  not  have  been  considered  as  very  probable  and  in 
fact  moat  planning  wus  done  excluding  such  considerations.  This,  of 
course,  only  made  the  resulting  crisis  that  much  worse.  Thus,  If  one 
has  been  relatively  careful  in  devlalng  believable  alternatives  then  one 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  those  scenarios  which  are  judged  to  be  of  a 
relatively  lower  probability.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  impli- 
cations of  those  scenarios  is  particularly  significant,  aa  in  the  case 
of  the  energy  crisis. 
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Limits  to  this  approach  are  severalfold.  First,  It  takes  a high 


degree  of  imagination  to  push  the  limits  of  plausibility.  Second,  the 
development  of  comprehensive  alternative  scenarios  can  take  considerable 
time  and  effort,  hence  a high  cost.  Third,  one  will  never  be  totally 
comprehensive,  i.e.,  some  things  must  be  left  out.  Thus,  one  always 
runs  the  risk  of  missing  Important  elements  and  interactions.  Thus,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  no  matter  how  much  good,  thoughtful  effort  goes 
into  the  process,  the  actual  future  will  in  some  important  way  be  differ- 
ent from  any  of  the  alternatives  developed. 

Other  Techniques 

Alternative  futures  is  related  to  any  of  the  various  forecasting 
techniques  that  allow  or  demand  alternative  forecasts.  For  example,  in 
a computer  simulation  mo  1,  runs  may  be  made  using  different  rates  or 
testing  different  policies,  yielding  alternative  forecasts. 

Procedures 

The  first  step  in  generating  alternative  futures  is  the  selection  or 
construction  of  a model  which  will  be  used  to  specify  the  modes  of  the 
various  elements  of  each  scenario.  At  this  point  two  alternative 
approaches  are  available;  (1)  the  description  of  various  moments  in 
time  which  will  be  assembled  into  scenarios,  or  (2)  the  immediate  con- 
struction »'f  scenarios  through  the  description  of  event  and  trend  sequences. 
Some  image  must  be  identified  which  will  guide  the  selections  of  the 
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alternatives  to  be  considered.  For  example,  one  might  select  * spectrum 
from  most  desirable  to  moat  undesirable.  After  the  construction  of  alter- 
native scenarios  they  must  be  studied  to  elicit  the  useful  implications 
for  the  forecasting  organization. 

Product  or  Result 

The  result  of  this  effort  is  a series  of  scenarios  describing  the 
alternative  courses  of  development  fox  the  society  and  the  Implication!* 
implicit  in  each.  These  may  be  at  a very  brief  "sketch"  level  or  may 
contain  very  rich  and  comprehensive  detail.  The  analysis  of  implications 
may  also  be  quite  brief  or  may  go  so  far  as  to  analyze  strategic  options 
by  conditional  probability. 

Resources 

Doing  a reasonably  comprehensive  job  on  alternative  futures  can  be 
enormously  time  consuming.  As  with  scenario  writing,  it  demands  imagina- 
tive thinkers,  creative  writers,  and  skillful  analysts . Both  the  time 
and  the  human  resources  involved,  imply  considerable  expense.  A typical 
project  of  analysis  through  alternative  futures  may  take  from  three 
months  to  more  than  a ysar  and  Involve  many  people  in  the  process. 
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DIVERGENCE  MAPPING 


Abstract 

Divergence  Mapping  la  a technique  for  aiding  management  think  usefully 
about  the  future  and  what  alternative  futures  imply  for  the  organization. 
(The  method  lu  equally  valid  for  studying  non-inatitutional  problems.) 

The  heart  of  the  technique  la  a 2-3  day  workshop  In  which  "snapshots"  of 
plausible  futures  are  placed  on  a Divergence  Map  form  In  such  a fashion 
that  "good,"  "bad,"  and  "most  probable"  futures  can  be  Identified.  Those 
scenarios  are  then  scrutinised  for  Implication* for  strategic  planning.  A 
major  advantage  of  the  method  Is  that  If  makes  explicit  the  hidden  assump- 
tions of  participants  concerning  the  future. 

Definition 

Divergence  Mapping  Is  a soft,  ^roup  consensus  judgment  method  lor 
considering  and  reaohlng  agreement  on  the  timing  and  direction  of  the 
future  of  a society  or  any  other  broad  topic.  A set  of  brief  narratives 
or  "snapshots,"  called  "frames,"  are  prepared  to  describe  a range  of 
societies.  The  conditions  portrayed  In  these  frames  are  selected  to  reflect 
an  array  of  plausible  conditions  with  respect  to  the  critical  issues  for 
the  topic  being  studied.  These  frames  sre  then  positioned  on  a Divergence 
Map  Form  along  a timing  (sooner/later)  dimension.  The  completed  map  ta 
then  drawn  upon  to  outline  potential  futures  of  concern  (best,  worst, 
most  probable,  etc.). 
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Every  member  o<  any  decision-making  group  haa  intuitive  premises 
about  the  expectable  future  and  ite  Implications  for  the  group's  decisions. 
For  the  most  part,  these  assumptions  are  unrealised  and  hence  go  unexamlned 
by  Individuals  and  by  the  group  as  a whole.  Divergence  Mapping  provides 
a relatively  simple,  rapid  way  to  make  implicit  assumptions  explicit  so 
that  they  can  be  debated,  conflicts  and  disagreements  resolved,  and  a 
comprehensive,  consistent  set  of  assumptions  about  the  future  can  then  be 
used  by  all  members  of  the  group  in  its  decision-making  processes. 

History 

Divergence  Mapping  was  developed  in  1072-1973  by  Context  Corporation, 
Palo  Alto  (since  dissolved).  Peter  Schwartz  and  David  C,  Miller— both 
participants  on  the  current  XWR  project— were  the  principal  developers  of 
the  method.  They  have  since  collaborated  in  its  further  development  and— 
singly  or  collectively— have  boen  Involved  in  its  several  applications 
with  numerous  clients.  A transport  leasing  company,  an  Insurance  company, 
two  atate  citizens'  planning  groups,  and  a major  timber-paper  company  have 
been  among  the  succesaful  users  of  Divergence  Mapping. 

Main  Uses 

Divergence  Mapping  is  not  Intended  primarily  us  a forecasting  method, 
although  it  can  be  so  applied,  Its  main  use — as  mentioned  above — is  to 
surface  and  examine  hidden  assumptions  and  premises  about  the  expected 


future  on  the  basis  of  which  the  individual  members  of  a decision-making 


group  are  acting,  fhe  method  ia  alao  an  excellent  Instructional  device 
for  conveying  the  meaning  of  alternative  futures,  identifying  the  wide 
and  diverse  range  of  potential  futures,  and  probing  the  Implicate ona  of  various 

sc>en&rlo8  for  n host  of  institutional  decision  issues* 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Divargencs  Mapping  ia  essentially  a small  group  procedure,  and  would 
require  substantial  modification  for  uae  with  large  numbers  of  individuals. 
Further,  the  method  demands  a great  deal  of  general  information  and  parti- 
cipation from  its  members.  Finally,  as  a soft,  non-rigorous  process, 
successful  use  of  the  method  requires  coordination  by  skilled  facilitators 
experienced  in  ualng  the  method. 

Other  Tschnlquea 

The  C. L.A.F.  Method  devised  by  the  same  authors  for  the  Weyerhaeuser 

Company  is  an  analogous,  multlple-trends-projection  method.  Any  of  a 

variety  of  polling  or  survey  research  methods,  Including  Delphi  polling, 

might  also  be  used  in  place  of  Divergence  Mapping,  Thn  generation  of  alternative 
futures  via  morphological  analyses  also  provides  uimilar  results* 

Procedures 

The  user  group  is  asked  to  identify  a few  issues  most  critical  to 
the  futuro  of  ita  organisation.  Drawing  on  these  issues  and  other  con- 
jectures about  the  future,  a set  of  22  narrative  frames  is  prepared,  each 
suggesting  a different  potential  future  at  some  unstated  and  unlmplled 
future  date.  Thus  far,  frameB  have  been  written  at  the  level  of  U.S. 
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society,  although  many  othar  persepctlves  night  be  taken.  The  uaer  group 
la  given  advance  reading  aaalgnaenta  dealing  broadly  with  future  posslbil- 
itlea.  The  main  application  of  the  method  occurs  in  a two-to-three  day 
retreat  workshop.  Alternating  between  two  or  three  small  groups  and  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  group  la  assisted  hy  workshop  leaders  to  com- 
plete the  following  procedures:  (1)  The  group  agrees  on  a description  of 

the  present.  (2)  The  frames  are  positioned  on  a four-tier  Divergence  Map 
form  which  has  one  space  for  the  Present  and  four,  five,  six,  and  aeven 
spaces  respectively  in  tiers  one,  two,  three,  and  four.  Assignment  of 
a frame  to  tiers  one,  two,  three,  or  four  is  determined  by  the  group's 
best  Judgment  as  to  which  frames  might  be  realized  "sooner,"  and  which 
only  "later"  (date  unspecified  at  that  point).  (3)  The  group  then  selects 
alternative  "routes"  through  the  Map  from  the  present  to  tier  four.  Each 
route  represents  some  particular  view  of  the  future,  such  as  "best," 
"worst,"  "most  probable."  (4)  For  each  route,  the  group  Indicates  the 
earliest  possible  year  by  which  each  frame  might  be  reached,  (5)  Finally, 
the  group  is  asked  to  relate  its  view  of  oach  future  route  to  the  organiza- 
tion's most  critical  planning  strategies. 


Product  or  Result 

When  it  is  completed,  the  procedure  yields  a Bet  of  22  frameB,  each 
assigned  a position  on  the  Divergence  Map  form.  Two  or  more  alternative 


future  routes  arc  ulso  marked  out  on  the  form,  together  with  supporting 
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explanation*  and  discussion.  Implications  for  long  term  planning  strategy 
are  also  set  forth. 


Level  of  Detail  , 

As  used  to  date,  Divergence  Mapping  yields  only  very  broad,  extremely 
brief  accounts  of  possible  states  of  future  society.  In  principle,  the 
amount  and  level  of  detail  can  be  extended  Indefinitely,  according  to  the 
group's  needs,  Interests,  and  available  resources. 

Level  of  Confluence  of  Hearts 

Divergence  Mapping  is  designed  to  make  explicit  the  premises  and  assumptions 
about  the  future  which  members  of  a group  already  possess.  As  such,  the 
results  are  usually  accepted  with  great  confidence  by  members  of  the  group, 
although  previously  unsuspected  differences  of  opinion  may  be  revealed. 

In  fact,  experience  to  date  suggests  that  most  decision-making  groups  have 
a high  degree  of  uniformity  and  optimism  about  the  future,  a consensus 
probably  unjustified  by  history. 
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Communicability  of  Results 


Divergence  Mapping  ia  designed  to  enable  participants  to  learn  quick- 
ly how  to  share  their  opinions  about  the  future  clearly  and  systematically. 
In  presenting  results  to  persons  not  familiar  with  the  method,  results  are 
readily  summarized,  explained,  and  defended. 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

Divergence  Mapping  properly  used  is  not  represented  as  yielding  fore- 
casts. Critical  comments  are  therefore  best  dealt  with  by  engaging  critics 
in  use  of  the  method,  so  that  assumptions,  agrsements,  and  disagreements 
can  be  explored  cooperatively  rather  than  combatively. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

For  exploring  the  future  of  U.s.  society,  a time  span  of  30  years  into 
the  future  has  been  used.  Depending  on  the  topic  and  group  Interests, 
longer  or  shorter  time  horizons  can  be  used,  depending  on  the  group's 
needs . 

Rosources 

The  decision-making  group's  time  and  energy  represent  the  most  costly 
resources.  Consulting  assistance  probably  will  be  required  in  preparing 
the  frames  and  in  conducting  the  retreat  workshop.  The  coat  of  auch  con- 
sultation ranges  up  from  about  $15,000.  A minimum  of  three  months  ia  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  and  stare  a Divergence  Mapping  workshop. 
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AUTHORITY  FORECASTING 
Abstract 

In  authority  forecasting,  a leader  who  muat  make  decision*  or  take 
actions  in  a situation  of  extreme  uncertainty  acknowledges  or  designates 
an  authority,  The  authority  is  consultod  about  the  probable  future 
pertinent  to  the  decision  topic.  His  opinions  and  recommendations  then 
become  all  or  part  of  the  basis  on  which  the  leader  makes  a decision, 
takes  an  action,  or  explains  and  justifies  a decision  or  action,  Authority 
forecasting  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  forecasting  method  still  in  use 
and  serves  a purpose  not  readily  served  by  other  methods.  A democratic 
society,  however,  properly  maintains  a healthy  skepticism  for  too-heavy 
reliance  on  any  designated  authority. 

Definition 

This  is  one  of  the  most  undent  forecasting  methods  known,  It  sur- 
vives in  modern  dress  essentially  unchanged.  The  client  or  forecast 
consumer  identifies  some  person  or  organisation  believed  for  whatever 
reason  to  have  special  expertise  or  insight  about  a given  topic.  The 
expert  is  queried  about  the  future  pertinent  to  the  topic,  and  his/her 
replies  are  accepted  as  forecasts  of  the  most  probable  future. 

This  approach  assumed  that  for  the  topic  there  exists  t body  of 
factual  knowledge,  principles,  etc.  on  the  basis  of  which  reliable 
forecasts  can  be  made.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  Individuals  or 
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organizations  who  posaess  the  pertinent  facts  and  understand  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pertinent  principles.  It  is  assumed  that  these  experts 

I 

can  be  identified  and  accessed.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  experts 
opinions  and  replies  are  pertinent,  knowledgable,  and  the  most  reliable 
opinion  available  about  the  future  of  the  forecast  topic. 


In  a true  sense,  the  history  of  this  method  is  the  history  of  leader- 
ship, authority,  and  power  In  society.  The  anoient, Sumerian  priests, 
the  Greek  Delphi  oracles,  and  The  Hudson  Institute— these  and  millions 
of  other  persons  and  organizations,  known  and  unknown,  have  been  earnestly 
consulted  about  the  future  and  their  opinions  held  especially  credible 
because  of  their  presumed  special  authority,  Depending  on  the  era  and 
situation,  the  source  of  authority  has  been  held  to  be  mystic,  experi- 
mental, spiritual,  or  rational. 


Main  Uses 

Authority  forecasting  has  always  served  basic  human  societal  needs, 
usually  expressed  through  society's  leaders,  A leader  regularly  is  called 
upon  to  make  decisions  and  take  action  in  situations  of  extreme  uncer- 
tainty and  great  risks.  In  such  situations,  social  solidarity  requires 
that  the  leader  be  able  to  explain  his  decisions  and  actions  on  a basis 
which  is  comprehensible  and  credible  to  his  followers.  In  these  clrcum- 
Htnnces  the  most  acceptable  explanation  and  defense  is  that  the  leader 
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has  consulted  and  accepted  the  highest  and/or  "beat"  opinion  available — 
the  prleat,  the  wiae  man,  the  acientlat,  the  economlat,  etc. 

Llmlta  and  Cautlona 

An  authority  la  an  authority  only  If  ahe/he  la  accepted  aa  auch  by 
thoae  In  poaltlon  to  act  upon  or  obatruct  declaiona  baaed  on  the  author- 
ity' a opinion,  Thua,  the  authority  of  the  Preaident  and  the  Pentagon 
in  the  1950a  and  00a  to  decide  what  "national  aecurity"  meana  has  been 
aeverely  eroded  In  the  1970a.  Tha  laaaon  muat  be  that  leaders  In  poal- 
tiona  of  power  muat  be  keenly  eenaitlve  to  ahlfta  in  the  images  and 
locua  of  authority.  In  another  direction,  leaders  and  led  alike  are 
over  inclined  to  beatow  the  mantle  of  authority  on  those  parties  whose 
opinions  and  recommendations  appear  to  further  Immediate  selfish  inter- 
ests. For  this  reason,  a democratic  republic  la  obliged  to  maintain  a 
healthy  skepticism  of  all  aourcea  of  authority,  a skepticism  sometimes 
difficult  to  maintain  and  yet  dangerous  to  overdo. 

Other  Techniques 

Authority  forecauting  methods  typically  are  relied  upon  when  a 
forecast  Beams  essential  and  no  approach  superior  to  informed  .Judgment 
is  apparent.  In  these  clrcumatances , the  "voice  of  the  people,"  the 
assumption  that  the  future  will  be  simply  an  extension  of  the  present, 
or  an  attitude  of  "let's  wait  and  see  what  happens"  are  the  major  sub- 
stitutes for  suthorlty  forecasting.  When  leaders  are  enlightened,  the 
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risks  and  limltstlons  of  all  these  methods  are  frankly  acknowledged, 
and  resources  are  invested  to  discover  more  adequate  approaches. 

Procedures 

In  its  crudest  form,  the  "leader'1—  elected  or  self-appointed— 
cteserts  the  definition  of  the  problem,  argues  that  a forecast  is  essen- 
tial, designates  the  authority,  and  interprets  the  authority's  findings 
according  to  his  own  experience,  judgment,  and  purposes.  This  pure 
form  of  the  msthod  is  rarely  encountered,  and  then  only  in  totalitarian 
societies.  In  non-absolutist  societies,  each  of  the  steps  noted  is 
resolved  through  complex  competitive  and  cooperative  procedures  among 
Interested  stakeholders.  Clearly,  procedures  in  particular  organiza- 
tions or  societies  can  run  the  gamut  from  simplistic  and  intuitive  to 
sophisticated  and  highly  organized.  Typically,  at  the  level  of  an  organi- 
zation or  a sector  of  society,  authority  forecasting  proceeds  at  two 
ievels — an  elaborate,  highly  visible  explicit  level  supplemented  by  an 
unacknowledgo,  intuitive  level.  Generalizations  are  apt  to  bo  meaningless. 
In-depth  case  examples  afford  the  best  description  of  the  method. 

Product  or  Result 

Authority  forecasting  tends  to  be  used  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
n dcclslon(s)  and  action(s)  Is  essential  in  the  absence  for  a rational 
or  plausible  basis  for  it.  This  being  so,  the  nominal  product  of  an 
authority  forecast  Is  a description  of  what  is  likely  to  hnppen  if  certain 
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decisions  or  actions  sre  or  ars  not  taken.  The  actual  product,  however, 


is  usually  regarded  by  decision-makers  as  a defensible  explanation  and 
.justification  for  whatever  decision  or  action  ultimately  is  taken. 

Forms  of  Output 

As  might  be  guessed  from  what  has  already  been  said, 'the  form  of 
output  of  an  authority  forecast  varies  widely.  The  guideline  principle 
in  most  cases  is  the  same,  however:  whlah  form  of  output  will  best 

meet  the  explanatory  and  Justificatory  needs  of  the  leader-decision-maker. 
If  those  who  must  be  convinced  are  securities  analysts,  the  forecast  may 
take  the  form  of  a financial  projection.  If  they  are  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  forecast  may  take  the  form  of  mili- 
tary scenarios.  Because  authority  forecasting  is  most  often  used  to 
provide  a credible  basis  for  action  by  the  leadership,  the  leader-client 
Is  apt  to  have  more  to  say  about  the  format  of  authority  forecast  output 
than  of  nearly  any  other  forecast. 

Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

What  has  been  stated  above  about  the  format  of  an  authority  forecast 
applies  equally  to  the  level  of  detail  found  in  a given  authority  forecast 

l^vel  of  Confidence  of  Results 

Those  who  sponsor  and  thoae  who  offer  authortiy  forecasts  profess 
U rent  confidence  in  them,  because  the  forecasts  are  used  to  Justify 
decisions  and  actions,  past  or  pending.  Beyond  these  parties,  also,  the 
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level  of  confidence  acknowledged  In  an  authority  forecast  usually  depends 


on  the  value  and  views  of  those  concerned.  Where  an  authority  forecast 
serves  or  can  be  made  to  serve  positions  established  on  other  grounds 
the  forecast  is  accepted  with  great  confidence.  Where  the  forecast 
attacks  previously  established  positions  it  is  ignored,  attacked,  or 
minimized. 

Communicability  of  Results 

Communicability  is  an  interesting  facet  of  authority  forecasts. 

On  the  one  hand,  those  who  sponsor  or  make  the  forecast  wish  their  audience 
to  accept  without  question  the  superior  insights  and  opinions  allegedly 
contained  In  the  forecast,  For  this  reason,  the  factual  content  of  the 
forecast  may  be  minimal,  or  may  deliberately  be  made  difficult  to  under- 
stand, On  the  other  hand,  an  authority  forecast  cannot  serve  its  Intended 
end  unless  it  persuades  to  some  extent  those  parties  which  ar-  on  record 
as  hostile  or  skeptical.  In  striving  to  meet  these  opposed  objectives, 
an  authority  forecast  typically  clearly  states  certain  of  Its  major 
premises  and  all  of  its  major  conclusions  while  obscuring  the  chain  of 
reasoning  which  links  the  two.  Examples  of  this  abound  In  the  literature. 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

What  haB  been  auid  above  about  communicability  covers  this  matter 
adequately. 
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Span  of  Forecasts 


The  span  of  authority  forecasts  typically  la  detemined  by  the  future 
time  Interval  for  which  the  leader-sponBor  of  the  authority  forecaat 
requires  a prom.se  of  committment  from  his  constituents,  typically  a 
few  mouths  to  a few  years 

Resources  Needr-d 

As  might  be  guessed,  the  nature  and  amount  of  resources  required  for  an 
authority  forecast  varies  from  trivial  to  prohibitive.  Where  people 
want  to  be  convinced  that  a certain  future  outcome  is  highly  probable, 
simple  reassurance  from  an  acknowledged  leader  may  be  sufficient,  Wheru 
people  refuse  to  be  convinced  that  a given  future  la  likuly,  no  forecast — 
no  matter  how  elaborat.e--l-s  apt  to  be  sufficient.  Within  these  limits, 
the  estimate  of  reaourcea  needed  typically  Is  made  by  the  sponsor  rather 
than  the  forecaster,  Th«  sponsor's  erttmatc  addresses  this  question: 

Who  must  be  convinced  ano  what  Is  the  type  and  level  of  effort  moat 
credible  to  them? 

Comments 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  above  about  the  authority  forecasting 
method  may  smack  of  cynicism.  This  Is  not  our  Intent.  In  every  organi- 
zation and  sector  of  society,  crtBes  regularly  arise  where  It  Is  clear 
that  something  must  be  done  and  equally  clear  that  no  one  truly  knows 
what  should  be  done.  In  thesG  frequent  painful  Instances,  leaders  must 
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have  some  plausible  basis  for  demanding  risk  and  nacriflc#  and  followers 


must  have  some  acceptable  basis  for  complying  with  the  leadership's 
demand.  In  these  situations,  resort  to  the  most  plausible  authorities 
for  forecasts  and  recommendations  Is  not  only  Inevitable  but  desirable 
and  productive. 
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SURVEYS  OF  INTENTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 


Abstract 

Major  claaaaa  of  surveys  and  polls  rslats  to  what  people  expect  to  do 
(Intentions)  and  their  attitudes  and  values.  Expectation  data  la  reliable 
only  for  very  near-teria  (3  months)  forecasts.  Projections  baaed  on  changing 
attitudes  and  values  are  often  long-term  but  tend  to  be  global  rather  than 
detailed.  Moreover,  reliability  is  subject  to  dispute.  Data  on  attitudes  and 
values,  however,  are  indispensable  for  foreseeing  public  reaction  to  contro- 
versial proposals  and  programs. 

Definitions 

Covered  In  this  forecasting  approach  are  consumer  surveyu  of  various 
types,  public  polls,  and  systematic  surveys  of  the  spending  Intentions  of 
elements  of  the  business  community.  Some  of  the  best  known  annual  (or  more 
frequent)  surveys  of  these  types  are: 

Plant  and  equipment  spending- -survey a by  Commerce-SEC,  McGraw-Hill, 
Conference  Board. 

Consumer  buying  plana— surveys  by  Census  Bureau,  Commercial  Credit  Com- 
pany, Conference  Board,  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center. 

Expected  sales  and  Inventories— survey  by  Commerce. 

Housing- -surveys  by  Fortune  magazine  and  Commercial  Credit  Company. 

Personal  and  national  hopes  and  fears — survey  by  Potomac  Associates. 

33  social  trends — survey  by  Daniel  Yankelovlch,  Inc. 
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Public  opinion*— polls  on  a great  range  of  laauea  by  The  Gallup  Organi- 


zation, Louie  Harria,  Elmo  Roper,  Field  Aaaoclatea,  norc,  ORC,  etc. 

Quality  of  life— eurveya  by  Michigan' a Survey  Reaearch  Center. 

Reaulta  of  moat  of  theae  aurveya  are  available  free  or  for  various  fees. 
(Coats  range  from  aero  In  the  case  of  government  surveys,  to  the  cost  of 
Fortune  magazine,  to  a subscription  rate  of  about  $10,000  per  year  for  the 
Yankelovich  data.) 

Anticipatory  aurvoys,  auoh  aa  these  are  often  called,  are  uaed  chiefly 
in  aectorlal  analysis — that  is,  for  forecasting  In  llmltod  aectora  of  the 
economy  rather  than  for  more  global  forecasts,  such  as  for  GNP,  personal  In- 
come, and  the  like. 

The  rationale  underlying  such  surveys  and  polls  is  that  what  people  nay 
they  Intend  to  do— or  what  they  value — is  a better  indicator  of  what  they 
actually  will  do  than  are  trend  extrapolations  or  outputs  from  various  types 
of  models.  As  discussed  later  there  are  things  to  be  said  both  for  and 
against  this  view, 

History 

Some  systematic  re, oat  surveys  of  Intentions  and  attitudes  go  back  as 
far  as  1948,  but  many  era  ten  or  fewer  years  old.  Public  polls  became  famous 
In  the  1930s  with  Gallup's  predictions  of  presidential  election  results. 

In  recent  years,  not  only  have  the  repeated  surveys  become  more  numerous, 
hut  one-time  polls  and  surveys  have  multiplied  enormously  In  support  of 
corporate  ns  well  as  social  and  policy  concerns, 
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Tha  two  principal  uaaa  of  aurvaya  and  polla  ara  (1)  to  collect  Information 
on  intention*,  to  aarva  aa  a baaia  for  direct  forecasting  of  conaumer  or  cor- 
porate actlona  for  tha  coming  quarter,  half  year,  year,  or  (In  a few  caaea) 
aeveral  yaara  in  the  future  and  (3)  to  amaaa  attltudlnal  and  value*  data  which 
are  preaumed  to  influence  peraonal,  aocial,  and  consumption  behavior. 

Intention*.  Survey*  of  conaumer  Intention*  cover  auch  item*  aa  purchaaea 
of  automobilaa,  appliance*,  home*,  home  Improvement*,  houaehold  equipment, 
furniture,  carpet*,  and  a rang*  of  other  durable*.  In  general,  leaa  attention 
la  paid  to  the  aervicea,  nondurable*,  and  aavlnga. 

Survey*  of  corporate  intention*  deal  moat  notably  with  plant  and  equipment 
upending,  capital  approprlatlona,  machinery  order*,  inventory  level*,  home 
atarta,  and  aalea  expectation*. 

There  le,  of  courae,  no  raaaon  why  apeclal  aurveya  of  Intention*  cannot 
be  made  on  any  aubject  of  interact.  The  problem  la  that  reliability  la  diffi- 
cult, If  not  lmpoaalble,  to  aaaeaa  In  the  absence  of  parallel  data  for  paat 
year*  which  can  be  checked  agalnat  aubaequent  hlatory. 

Attitude*  and  Value.!,  Aa  Indicated  earlier,  a wide  range  of  topic*  are 
covered  In  repeated  attltudlnal  and  value  aurveya  auch  aa  those  conducted  by 
Potomac  Aeaoclatea,  Yankelovich,  Survey  Research  Center,  and  the  polling 
organisations.  Practically  any  headline  new*  gets  attention  from  the  pollsters. 
In  fact,  proprietary  services  are  somotimes  baaed  on  auddeu  developments  (e.g., 
Opinion  Research  Center's  service  dealing  with  public  attitudes  concerning 
energy).  Moreover,  the  number  ef  fpertal  attltudlnal  surveys  conducted  by 
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public  and  private  lntaraat  group*  may  wall  exceed  1000  per  year. 

Attltudinal  and  valuea  data  are  eaaentlal  for  foreaeelng  public  reactions 
to  proposed  programs.  They  are  often  Invoked  for  goal-oriented  forecasting 
("where  we  want  to  go"),  for  Identifying  the  nature  of  pluralistic  segments 
of  the  population,  and  for  predicting  social  and  consumption  behavior. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

tntentlona.  Tha  forecasting  record  (out  to  a year  ahead)  for  capital 
and  equipment  spending  Is  quite  satisfactory;  the  record  la  less  satisfactory 
for  other  components  of  corporate  activity  and  still  less  so  for  most  of  the 
consumer  spending  forecasts.  Consumer  Intentions  appear  to  provide  a useful 
basis  for  forecasting  only  for  the  very  near  term,  and  even  then  they  aometlmes 
mlsa  such  spectacular  events  as  the  auto  boom  of  1988.  The  mixed  record  of 
aurveys  of  expectations  leads  one  authority  to  conclude;  "Anticipatory  sur- 
veys, even  the  best  ones,  must  be  used  with  care.  They  cannot  be  taken  at 
face  value ... .They  should  not  be  used  as  the  only,  or  even  the  principal, 
technique.  But  they  do  represent  a major  forecasting  input  which  all  fore- 
casters  should  use. 

Attitudes  and  Valuea.  The  usefulness  of  attltudinal  and  values  data 
for  marketing  purpoaea  must  be  distinguished  from  that  for  social  analysis  and 
"utopia  forecasting."  A very  considerable  body  of  marketing  data  points  to 


Morris  Cohan,  "8urveys  and  Forecasting,"  in  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Business 
Forecasting,  W.  F.  Butler,  R.  A.  Kavesh,  and  R.  B.  Platt,  eds.,  Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1971, 
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many  logical  inferences  and  pradlctlona  that  can  be  based  on  meaaured  attitudes 
and  values.  However,  moat  careful  atudiea  have  concluded  that  the  variance 
in  consumer  behavior  la  often  difficult  to  explain  via  attltudlnal  Information. 
Demographic  and  economic  data  often  does  better  in  this  regard.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  either  that  (1)  we  have  too  little  understanding  of  the  role  of 
values  In  consumer  behavior,  (3)  values  and  preferences  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  practicalities  of  economic  and  social  pressures,  or  (3)  the  art  of  measuring 
values  is  too  primitive  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  consumption. 

The  situation  la  somewhat  better  with  respect  to  social  and  normative 
forecasting.  Surveya  of  attitudes  toward  specific  programs  or  issues  provide 
essential -data  for  anticipating  public  reactions.  Such  data  can  be  used— 
but  less  reliably— in  trying  to  assess  what  a population  "wants  of  the  future." 
Tradeoff  preferences  can  be  approached  this  way.  The  differing  views  of  various 
economic,  social,  and  ethnic  groups  can  be  gauged  via  values  surveys.  Finally, 
a considerable  body  of  data  has  been  built  up  over  the  past  15  years  concerning 
the  demographics  of  many  special  concerns,  hopes,  fears,  social  trends,  and 
assessments  of  what  makes  the  good  life.  Such  Information  la  helpful  in  com- 
piling values-baaed  acenarloa.  Values  and  attitudes  can  be  organized  In  terms 
of  theories  of  psychological  growth  (Maslow,  Graves,  etc.),  Images  (Polak, 
Bouldlng,  Markley,  etc.),  myths  (Campbell),  life  ways  (Morris,  Mitchell),  and 
so  on.  Scenarloa  forecast  societies  that  would  result  from  various  national 
profiles  of  values,  structursd  as  suggested  In  the  previous  sentence.  No  claim 
can  be  made  that  auch  approaches  are  foolproof  or  even  that  they  may  not  be 
mleleadlng.  We  limply  have  no  basis  yet  for  accurate  aaseesment.  Nevertheless, 
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surveying  of  attitude*  and  values  appears  to  be  the  most  direct  and  probably 
the  most  reliable  method  of  obtaining  such  vital  Inputs  to  establishing  and 
evaluating  social  goals  and  priorities. 

Other  Techniques 

Expectations,  attitudes,  and  values  can  be  reliably  compiled  only  through 
surveys  and  polls.  Even  then  data  are  sometimes  subject  to  several  inter- 
pretations. It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  hypothesize  trends  in  such  factors 

based  on  correlations  with  demographic,  economic,  and  other  characteristics 

Public  relations  experts  often  do  this  sort  of  thing  on  a hunch  basis* 
or  through  various  types  of  theoretical  models^  Careful  survey  data  shows 

emphatically,  however,  that  surmises  and  hypothsaes  in  the  domain  of  attitudes 

and  valuta  are  very  commonly  spectacularly  in  error. 

Procedure e 

Surveys  consist  of  questionnaires  (sometimes  very  elaborate  and  requiring 
much  protecting  to  develop  reliability)  administered  by  telephone,  mail,  or 
personal  interview  to  a sample  (which  may  be  random  but  usually  Is  carefully 
chosen  to  have  known  characteristics) . Responses  are  then  analyzed,  often  by 
computer,  along  dimensions  of  interest.  Demographic  attributes  of  the  sample 
are  usually  given. 

Product  or  Results 

Survey  sort  poll  results  usually  appear  In  tables  showing  percentages  of 
respondents  answering  specific  questlone  in  a given  fashion,  If  the  survey 
is  periodic,  charts  are  usually  provided  to  reveal  trends  In  responses. 
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Demographic  data  ara  usually  given  aaparataly.  Taxt  generally  highlight*  and 


Interprets  results. 


Level  of  Detail  of  Results 


Ranges  from  very  detailed  to  global.  Expectation  studies  tend  to  be 
detailed,  value  studies  global,  and  attitude  studies  In  between. 


Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 


As  Indicated  earlier,  some  intention  or  expectation  data  provides  a reli- 
able base  for  near  term  forecaata,  In  the  main,  however,  expectation  data  are 
not  considered  reliable  for  mid-  or  long-term  forecasts, 

Attitudinal  and  values  data  are  often  used  as  the  basis  for  forecasting 
mid-  and  long-term  trends,  but  the  practice  Is  so  recent  that  data  on  reli- 
ability Is  Inconclusive,  In  contrast  the  record  of  surveys  and  polls  in  fore- 
casting public  reactions  to  Issues  (especially  voting)  is  well  established  and 
generally  excellent. 


Communicability  of  Results 

Polls  and  surveys  are  well  understood  by  everyone  and  hence  their  results 
are  highly  communicable  if  not  treated  with  confusing  sophistication. 


Credibility 

There  are  many  observers  who  feel  that  all  kinds  of  survey  and  poll  results 
other  then  voting  polls  are  too  "soft"  to  be  credible,  They  argue  that  people 
really  don't  know  themaelvea  what  they  expect  to  do  or  how  they  fool  nbout 
things;  moreover,  critics  hold  that,  in  many  cases,  so  much  is  lost  between 


the  concept  of  the  question,  its  actual  statement,  the  response,  and  the 
Interpretation  of  the  response  that  one  doesn't  really  Know  what  a survey  or 
poll  says.  Still  another  school  of  critics  feels  that  "hard"  things  (especially 
economic  concerns)  so  dominate  expectations,  attitudes,  and  values  that  fore- 
casts are  better  based  on  them  than  on  "soft"  considerations.  Despite  the 
acknowledged  validity  of  these  criticisms  in  many  circumstances,  the  overall 
trend  is  strongly  toward  acceptance  of  expectations,  attitudes,  and  values  us 
Important  components  in  people's  behavior;  hence  they  are  gaining  acceptance 
as  indispensable  elements  in  long-term  social  forecasting  as  well  as  in  fore- 
seeing public  reactions  to  proposed  programs, 

Span  of  Forecasts 

Expectation  data  generally  refers  to  a year  or  less  in  advance.  Trends 
in  attitudes  and  values  often  are  projected  for  a generation  or  more  ahead. 

Resources 

Sophisticated  surveys  and  polls  require  highly  skilled  question  writers, 
statisticians,  and  trained  interviewers.  Informal  surveys  require  none  of 
these,  but  results  are  much  less  reliable.  Computers  and  programmers  arc  a 
must  for  analysing  complicated  surveys. 

A national  probability  survey  of  a sample  of  1500  on  a subject  requiring 
the  development,  of  a new  questionnaire  would  cost  over  $100,000  and  might  cost, 
several  times  that.  Six  months  or  more  would  be  required.  In  contrast,  an 
informal  apot-check  of  opinion  on  Main  Street  obviously  could  be  done  for  the 


cost  of  a few  days'  time. 
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PANELS 

Abstract 

Forecasts  by  panels  most  commonly  reflect  majority  opinion  of 
selected  experts  dealing  with  a defined  area.  Leas  commonly  panels  are 
used  to  represent  the  views  of  a cross-aection  of  the  public,  a discipline, 
or  some  other  coherent  group.  Panels  have  often  produced  good  resulta, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  bandwagon  affects,  blockage  of  unpopular 
viewpolnta,  and  distortions  arising  from  the  unwillingness  of  exports  to 
change  previous  opinions.  Panels  ars  very  widely  used  in  all  kinds  of 
organisational  situations  and  results  hava  the  prestige  that  accrue  to 
Individual  panel  members.  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  effective  panel  fore- 
casting techniques. 

Definition 

Oroups  of  people  brought  together  Into  one  or  more  panels  are  fre- 
quently naked  to  make  predictions  concerning  specific  aspects  of  the 
future.  Subject  matter  of  such  forecasts  Is  unlimited.  The  panels  usual- 
ly are  composed  of  experts  In  a given  field  or  discipline,  but  may  be 
selected  to  represent  a cross-eectlon  of  the  public,  of  an  industry, 
profeaaion,  etc.  The  common  denominator  is  that  the  panel’*  judgment  is 
considered  valuable  either  with  respect  to  forecasts  or  with  reepect  to 
representing  a defined  spectrum  of  opinion.  Moat  commonly,  the  rati "mile 
underlying  selection  of  a panel  for  making  forecasts  la  that  experts  have 
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better  insight  into  the  probable  future  developments  in  their  fields  of 
expertise  than  do  laymen. 

The  Delphi  technique  makes  use  of  panels  as  does  much  brainstorming. 

The  practice  of  obtaining  expert  opinion  on  which  to  beae  forecasts  and 
action  is,  of  course,  bsslc  to  all  research  and  most  decision  making. 

History 

The  use  of  panels  is  as  old  as  human  history  for  it  is  a certainty 
that  "panels"  of  clan  leaders  always  rendered  the  "forecasts"  on  which 
the  group's  actions  were  based,  Advisors  to  kings  and  presidents  qualify 
as  panels.  Staff  assistants  to  executives  often  serve  this  function. 

What  la  meant  here,  of  oourse,  is  the  organized  use  of  experts  to 
forecast  future  trends.  President  Hoover  made  use  of  such  a panel  in 
calling  for  a report  entitled  Recent  Social  Trends  at  the  start  of  the 
1030a.  More  recently  the  Armed  Services  have  used  panels  with  great 
effectiveness,  Project  Forecast  of  the  Air  Force  and  Project  Seabed  of 
the  Navy  are  classic  exsmpi.es. 

Main  Uses 

Forecasting  via  panel  a la  ueed  in  two  typea  of  clrcumetancee: 

(1)  when  expert  opinion  ie  presumed  to  be  auperlor  to  any  other  source 
of  information  concerning  the  future,  and  (2)  when  repreaentatlveneea  of 
viewpoint  la  of  central  concern.  Clearly,  different  kinde  of  panel*  are 
selected,  depending  upon  the  circumstance.  Expert  opinion  panels  predominate 
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by  far  in  practice;  polls  and  surveys  are  generally  preferred  in  gather- 
ing data  on  representative  opinion. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

With  respect  to  panels  of  specialists,  three  kinds  of  cautions  should 
be  observed.  First,  experts  are  often  exceedingly  wrong  in  their  fore- 
casts. History  is  full  of  sensational  examples  of  the  "best  experts"  being 
the  worst  prognosticators.  Second,  a "bandwagon"  effect  often  occurs  In 
panels,  so  that  one  person's  vlswpolnt  overwhelms  the  opinions  of  others 
and/or  plausible  alternatives  never  get  proper  exposure.  Third,  many 
specialists  are  unwilling  to  revise  previously  expressed  positions,  The 
upshot  is  that  free  and  open  consideration  of  alternatives  in  the  light 
of  all  data  is  not  possible. 

Other  Techniques 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  use  of  advisors  is  basic  to  much  decision- 
making. Hence  panels  of  varying  degrees  of  formality  are  commonplace  in 
every  circumstance  in  which  one  person  must  make  decisions  affecting 
many,  Consultants,  staff  assistants,  "wise  men,"  and  even  printed  author- 
ities (ranging  from  books  by  experts  to  religious  pronouncements)  are 
variants  of  panels.  More  formally,  the  following  techniques  often  use 
panels  for  forecasting:  Delpnis,  brainstorming,  Industry  or  discipline 

conferences,  and  specialty  and  public  opinion  assessment. 
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Procedures 

Procedures  are  diverse,  ranging  iron  rambling,  unrecorded,  round- 
table discussions  to  highly  directed  feed-back  systems  requiring  specific 
responses  to  specific  aspects  of  specific  issues,  all  of  which  are  summar- 
ized in  a specific  manner.  Brainstorming  represents  the  first  procedure 
and  Delphi  the  second. 


Product  or  Result 

Again,  there  are  no  set  rules.  Panel  results  come  in  every  shape, 
manner,  and  form. 


Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

The  range  is  great,  but  results  tend  to  be  general  beoause  they  emerge 
chiefly  from  "head  knowledge"  as  distinct  from  aloss  paperwork  utilizing 
details  from  the  literature. 

Level  of  Confidence  In  Results 

This  depends  wholly  on  one's  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  panel, 
the  feasibility  of  forecasting  in  the  area,  and  the  observer's  reactions 
concerning  the  methods  and  reasoning  used  by  the  panel, 
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Communicability  of  Results 

Communicability  tends  to  be  good  because  the  panel  is  at  least  commun- 
icating among  members,  suggesting  a level  of  generality  above  that  necessary 
for  the  "genius"  to  express  ideas.  (Example;  Einstein  was  clear  to  himself 
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but  to  only  a law  highly  knowledgeable  other*;  a panel  report  on  aoclal 
trends  would  have  to  be  under atandable  to  all  panel  members,  and  would 
be  designed  to  communicate  to  a much  wider  audience.) 

Credibility  ol  Results  to  Critics 

The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  were  given  under  "l<evel  of  Confidence 
in  Results." 

Span  of  Forecasts 

From  minutes  to  asons. 

Re sour res 

The  prime  requirement  is  for  a panel  suitably  selected  to  deal  with 
the  topic.  Often  panels  are  hard  to  identify  because  the  topic  haB  no 
acknowledged  experts  (life  In  a "recycle  society"),  the  number  of  needed 
experts  overwhelms  panel  mechanics  (definitions  of  "the  good  life"),  or 
representatives  of  differing  views  cannot  "hear"  each  other,  rendering 
panel  discussions  mere  arguments. 

Expert  panelists  often  command  fees  or  honoraria,  sometimes  making 
the  approach  fairly  expensive.  Facilities  other  then  a meeting  room 
remote  from  Interruptions  are  rarely  required.  Results  from  panels  are 
achieved  rapidly — usually  in  a matter  of  days  but  stretching  out  to  months 
in  the  case  of  structured  forecasting  by  punelo,  as  In  the  Delphi  method. 
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DELPHI 


Abstract 

Delphi  Is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  used  methods  In  futures  fore- 
casting. It  is  a specific  application  of  the  broader  methods  of  opinion 
polling  and  survey  research.  The  method  involves  multi-round  estimates  by 
designated  panels  of  qualified  experts.  Experts  estimate  the  probability, 
timing,  and  impact  of  a set  of  possible  events  related  to  the  target  topic. 

The  method  is  best  used  in  technological  forecasting,  for  which  it  was  ini- 
tially developed.  In  other  cases,  topic  definition,  expert  selection,  and 
interpretation  of  results  may  be  difficult  or  impossible.  Used  for  respon- 
sible forecast  making,  Delphi  la  complex,  time  consuming,  and  costly.  Used 
for  learning  purposes  or  simply  to  explore  possible  futures,  the  Delphi  method 
is  simple  snd  inexpensive  to  use,  This  method  probably  represents  the  best- 
known  single  facet  of  the  whole  futures  research  field. 


Definition 

The  Delphi  method  involves  the  solicitation  of  the  opinions  of  qualified 
experts  concerning  the  future  state  of  affairs  for  some  particular  topic. 

It  is  a well-known  and  widely  used  application  of  the  broader  field  of  opinion 
polling  and  survey  research.  EXAMPLE:  A panel  of  physicians,  health  adminis- 

trators, insurance  executives,  and  others  might  be  solicited  ss  to  their 
npinl  oiih  about  the  future  of  health  care — either  in  general  or  in  some  par- 
ticular aspect . 
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The  method  assumes  that  a topic  can  be  delineated  In  auch  a way  that 
Its  boundarlea  and  contents  will  be  clearly  and  uniformly  understood  by  thoae 
familiar  with  the  topic.  It  la  aasumed  that  those  having  the  greatest  ac- 
quaintance and  experience  pertinent  to  the  topic  can  be  Identified.  It  Is 
assumed  that  a representative  cross-section  of  these  experts  can  be  persuaded 
to  participate  In  the  poll.  Finally,  It  Is  assumed  that  their  ultimate  col- 
lective opinion  represents  a more  probable  view  of  the  future  for  that  topic 
than  would  the  views  of  persons  selected  on  some  other  basis. 

History 

Opinion  polling  and  survey  research  have  been  known  and  used  for  many 
years.  Within  that  field,  the  Delphi  method  was  developed  and  first  used  In 
the  19S0a  at  RAND  Corporation  by  Dr.  Olaf  Helmer  and  Norman  Dalkey.  The 
method  Is  widely  known  and  discussed.  In  modified  form--it  la  doubtful  that 
any  two  applications  are  Identical  In  exact  detail— several  thousand  Delphi 
polls  have  been  conducted.  One  of  the  more  ambitious  polls  published  was  con- 
ducted In  the  late  1960s  by  the  Japan  Society  of  Techno-Economists.  Helmer 
Is  even  now  attempting  to  compile  a register  of  major  Delphi  studies,  and  to 
make  a comparative  analysis  of  them. 

Main  Uaea 

Delphi  was  developed  initially  for  making  technological  forecasts.  It 
probably  is  better  suited  to  that  purpose  than  to  topics  which  by  their  nature 
nrc  more  complex,  unclear,  or  uncertain  ( aee  LIMITATIONS  AND  CAUTIONS). 
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Delphi 


atuldes  properly  conducted  In  Appropriate  circumstances  can  usefully  predict 
the  need  or  appearance  of  new  technologies  and  technological  requirements. 

The  original  work  was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  finds 
technological  forecasts  useful  in  establishing  its  RltD  priorities.  Similar 
uses  have  been  made  by  high-technology  corporations. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

Three  items  are  especially  important  here.  (1)  Delphi  poll  topics  must 
be  amenable  to  opinion  polling  research  methods.  If  the  topic  cannot  be  un- 
ambiguously delimited  and  defined,  fundamental  shortcomings  may  result,  not 
always  necessarily  evident.  EXAMPLE:  If  a Delphi  poll  were  conduct  on  the 

future  of  "The  American  Way,"  the  results  would  mean  little  because  the  topic 
is  variously  defined  by  various  persons.  (2)  Even  when  a topic  la  clearly 
defined,  identifying  and  then  gaining  the  participation  of  qualified  experts  may 
bj  difficult.  Who  are  the  best,  qualified  experts  on  "The  American  Way"?  How 
do  we  establish  that  we  have  a representative  cross-section  of  such  experts? 

(3)  Delphi  polling  represents  the  search  for  consensus  opinions  within  a 
particular  set  of  persons  on  a particular  occasion.  To  assume  that  the  same 
persona  on  a different  occasion  would  give  the  same  result,  may  be  reasonable 
but  difficult  to  prove.  Even  if  this  is  established,  only  the  actual  future 
can  demonstrate  whether  the  consensus  was  in  fact  a more  accurate  prediction 
of  thr  future  ihan  other  estimates  made  on  some  other  basis. 

Other  Technique a 


Delphi  is  best  used  to  forecast  the  future  of  some  relatively  narrow, 


clearly  delimited  technological  topic.  In  thia  application  it  closely 
resembles  services  often  provided  by  a single  expert  consultant  or  consultant 
team.  Nor  is  there  clear  evidence  that  the  opinion  polling  method  will  yield 
better  results  than  the  experienced  but  Intuitive  judgment  of  one  person. 

The  Delphi  method  does  offer  the  advantage  of  accessing  more  points  of  view 
and  broader  sources  of  knowledge.  Cross-impact  analysis  is  in  many  ways 
parallel  to  Delphi,  and,  in  fact,  often  asks  participants  to  render  the 
identical  judgments  involved  in  Delphis. 

Procedures 

A typical  Delphi  consists  of  two,  thres,  or  four  rounds.  A topic  is 
selected,  and  a group  of  experts  is  recruited.  A number  of  possible  develop- 
ments which  would  affect  the  future  of  the  topic  are  identified.  In  polls  by 
mail  (to  preserve  anonymity  and  to  reach  more  qualified  experts  than  could  be 
brought  together)  the  experts  estimate  the  probability  of  osch  development 
actually  occurring.  Experts  may  also  be  asked  to  estimate  when  the  development 
may  occur,  and  what  the  consequences  might  be.  Delphi  panel  managers  collect 
estimates,  translate  them  into  a normal  distribution,  and  return  the  results 
to  each  expert.  Each  participant  sees  what  the  average  or  mean  estimate  was, 
and  how  it  relates  to  his  own.  He  is  then  free  to  maintain  or  modify  his 
earlier  estimate.  And  ao  on  through  the  next  round.  At  the  panel  manager's 
discretion,  explanations  and  defenae  of  given  estimates  may  be  sent  to  the 
entire  panel. 
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Products  or  Results 


The  result  of  a Delphi  poll  Is  a series  of  tabulations.  Tabulations 
usually  are  presented  In  the  form  of  a normal  distribution  curve.  Mean  esti- 
mates of  probability,  timing,  Impact  are  shown  for  each  topic  In  each  round. 

The  final  round  results  reveal  how  much  or  how  little  consensus  of  estimate 
has  been  established  for  each  topic  polled.  The  results  may  also  Include  a 
few  or  many  comments  by  Individual  participants,  explaining  and  defending  their 
individual  estimates.  The  final  round  may  also  Identify  the  participants, 
either  by  demographic  characteristics,  by  name,  or  both. 

Polling  techniques  rarely  permit  the  level  of  detail  which  other  fore- 
casting methods  can  attain.  The  large  numbers  of  persons  Involved,  and  the 
time-cost  dimensions  of  survey  research  impose  severe  limits.  One  or  a few 
topics  may  be  explored  in  some  detail  if  the  topic  is  narrowly  defined. 
Typically,  poll  managers  in  early  Delphi  rounds  present  a broad  range  of  pos- 
sible events,  then  zero  in  on  many  fewer  topics  where  strong  consensus  or 
disagreement  are  seen  to  exist. 

Level  of  Confidence  in  Results 

In  technological  forecasting  applications— especially  in  the  military— 
well-designed  and  executed  Delphi  polls  may  be  treated  with  great  respect, 
especially  if  their  future  time-horizon  is  relatively  short.  In  other  applica- 
tions where  topics  are  less  clear,  experts  are  less  identifiable,  and  high 
costs  cannot  be  borne,  confidence  in  Delphi  poll  results  falls  off  sharply. 

In  those  applications — perhaps  by  number  the  greatest  fraction — Delphi  Is 
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■ore  appropriately  used  (like  scenario  writing  and  simulation)  to  explore 
possibilities  rather  than  to  predict  probabilities. 

Communicability  of  Results 

Delphi  poll  questions  and  results  tend  to  make  fascinating  reading  and 
are  widely  attended.  The  distribution  of  opinion  along  a normal  curve  is 
readily  communicated.  The  significance  of  the  distribution  Is  often  less 
clear  and  so  less  readily  communicated. 

Credibility  of  Results 

Because  they  are  so  widely  known  and  popular,  Delphi  polls  provide  a 
clear  example  of  two  types  of  credibility  which  are  applicable  to  any  foreoast. 
Many  people  accept  Delphi  results  uncritically  and  profess  to  believe  in  their 
validity.  When  Delphi  poll  recipients  are  placed  In  a position  to  decide  or 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  Delphi  forecasts,  credibility  falls  off  sharply,  in 
a basic  sense,  the  credibility  of  any  forecast  la  heavily  a product  of  the 
demands,  costs,  risks,  and  benefits  the  forecast  Implies  for  its  recipient. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

In  principle,  o Delphi  poll  may  select  any  time  horizon  whatsoever, 

In  practice,  few  accept  a time  horizon  shorter  than  five  years  and  few  exceed 
90  years.  Selection  of  the  time  horizon  usually  Is  keyed  to  the  time  span 
believed  required  or  available  for  decisions  or  actions  to  be  taken. 
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Resource* 


Modest  resources  of  time  end  effort  sre  adequate  when  Delphi  polls  are 
conducted  to  Induce  learning  or  to  explore  possible  futures.  Used  In  the 
forecasting  mode,  the  Delphi  method  Is  expensive  and  time-consuming  if  even 
credible — set  aside  useful— results  are  to  be  expected.  Expert  opinion  is 
difficult  to  identify,  and  often  expensive  to  access  (although  experts  in 
Delphi  polls  are  often  "paid"  by  having  access  to  the  results).  Enormous 
amounts  of  data  must  be  held  and  analyzed.  Thus  the  Delphi  method  used  re- 
sponsibly for  forecasting  purposes  Is  expensive,  time  consuming,  and  may  be 
difficult  to  manage. 

Comments 

Of  all  the  methods,  concepts,  and  words  in  the  futures  research  field, 
Delphi  may  be  best  known,  least  understood,  and  most  abused  In  practice.  Any- 
as who  wishes  to  gain  a quick  feel  for  the  state  of  the  art  and  of  practice  In 
the  field  might  well  begin  by  assessing  the  state  of  Delphi  methodology. 


LITE  WAYS/LIFE  STYLES/PSYCHOGRAPHICS 


Abstract 

Lift  ways  art  a method  of  classifying  people's  values,  needs,  attitudes, 
etc.,  usually  in  a typology  involving  S to  10  clusters.  In  the  area  of 
societal  forecasting,  insight  into  life  ways  is  helpful  in  (1)  generating 
alternative  futures  based  on  changing  values,  (3)  malting  "soft"  inputs  to  fore- 
casts chiefly  reflecting  economic  and  technological  factors,  and  (3)  in  pro- 
viding a structuring  framework  for  Interpreting  and  generalizing  results  of 
surveys  on  spealflc  issues. 

Definition 

By  life  way  is  meant  a person’s  overall  pattern  of  inner  needa,  values, 
beliefs,  and  attitudes.  The  theory  is  that  this  constellation  of  core  motiva- 
tions governs  how  the  person  acts,  what  tradeoffs  appeal  to  him,  what  he  strives 
for,  how  he  defines  reward,  what  his  priorities  are,  and  every  other  aspect 
of  his  individuality.  Life  style  refers  less  to  inner  motivations  than  to 
external  behavior  patterns.  Thus  a life  way  dominated  by  achievement  drives 
can  be  expressed  in  any  of  numerous  life  styles.  Psychographics  is  a recent 
term  Invented  by  market  analysts  to  indicate  the  general  area  of  correlating 
psychological  factors  with  consumer  behavior. 

The  rationale  underlying  the  use  of  psychological  measures  in  preparing 
forecasts,  scenarios,  or  In  predicting  reactions  (with  regard  to  a proposed 
dam,  for  example)  is  simply  that  what  people  need,  value,  and  believe  in  is 
a fundamental  contributor  to  social  trends  and  public  behavior.  Almost  all 
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long-term  forecasting  work  Incorporating  life  way  or  style  factors  also  utilize 
trends  In  economics,  technology,  demography,  Institutions,  etc. 

History 

Use  of  values  as  a specific  and  systematic  Input  to  social  or  technological 
forecasting  Is  relatively  recent,  although  spectacularly  successful  Intuitive 
applications  go  back  as  far  as  de  Tocquevllle  and  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet. 

The  main  developments  In  the  field  have  emerged  from  two  research  approaches: 
(1)  analysis  In  terms  of  markets  and  consumer  behavior  and  (2)  personality 
theory  and  how  It  applies’  to  societies.  These  two  approaches  are  discussed 
below. 

In  the  area  of  marketing  research  life  style  approaches  have  been  used  for 
about  IS  years.  Perhaps  the  best  known  Is  the  approach  known  as  Activities, 
Interests,  and  Opinions  (AIO)  developed  Jointly*  In  the  late  1980s  by  Wells  and 
Tlgert  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Leo  Burnett  advertising  agency,  and 
Market  Facta,  Inc.  Other  well-known  market  approaches  Include  studies  based 
on  stage  of  life  cycle  (couple  with  children  under  six,  "empty  nest,"  etc,); 
life  roles  (homemaker,  young  executive,  etc.),  and  approaches  combining  per- 
sonality traits  with  demographics  to  define  a life  style  ("swinger,"  "contented 
cow,"  "revolutionary,"  etc.).  Oreat  numbers  of  studies  have  explored  the 
market  implications  of  specific  values  and  variables,  such  ar  authorltarlanness, 
Innovativeness,  or  social  awareness.  The  narrow  base  of  euch  studies  perhaps 
dlsquallflen  them  for  the  forecasting  methods  under  discussion, 
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Pergonal  tty  theorists  hava  identified  stages  of  Individual  development 
which  can  alao  be  applied  to  aocietiee.  Thua  a nation  can  be  deacrlbed  aa 
"achievement  oriented"  or  "eecurity  motivated,"  etc,,  uelng  terminology  employed 
by  auch  paychologlata  aa  Erlkson,  Oravea,  Kohlberg,  Maalow,  and  McClelland. 

The  approach  can  be  made  more  aophiaticated  by  drawing  national  profllea  in 
terma  of  tho  developmental  atagea  of  growth.  By  tracing  the  probable  evolution 
of  auch  profllea  over  time,  uaeful  forecaata  can  be  prepared  of  changing  valuea, 
needa,  and  priorities. 

Main  Uaea 

With  reapect  to  the  Corpa  of  Engineers,  the  prime  uaea  of  life  way  fore- 
caatlng  techniques  are  threefold:  (1)  as  a means  of  generating  alternative 

futures  reflecting  changing  values,  (2)  aa  an  approach  to  making  "soft"  Inputs 
to  forecaata  chiefly  reflecting  "hard"  factors  auch  aa  economic  and  techno- 
logical trends,  and  (3)  aa  a framework  for  interpreting  end  organising  aurveys 
of  public  opinion. 

Societal  forecaata  baaed  on  changing  values  usually  deal  with  small  numbers 
of  value  constellations  or  national  profllea  of  life  ways.  Having  assumed  or 
projected  a dominant  value  pattern  for  the  aoclety  (e.g.,  achievement,  security, 
frugal,  etc.)  implications  for  Institutions,  markets,  and  the  like  are  hypothe- 
sised to  round  out  the  total  picture. 

As  input  to  comprehensive  forecasts,  analyses  in  terma  of  life  ways  are 
helpful  In  thinking  through  what  klnda  of  programs  will  receive  support  in 
given  circumstances  and  what  value  shifts  are  likely  to  accompany  changes  in 
the  external  environment. 


The  third  me  of  life  way  typologlea  la  aa  a device  for  cluaterlng  field 
attitude  data  into  meaningful  wholea.  Inaight  Into  overall  patterna  faollitatea 
interpretation  of  individual  valuea  data  and  provldea  a baala  for  malting  coherent 
forecaata. 

Limit*  and  Cautlona 

Life  way  analyaea  are  uniquely  uaeful  in  providing  a coherent  framework 
within  which  to  atructure  the  "aoft"  elementa  of  aoclety--thlnga  like  people' a 
valuea,  bellefa,  priori tlea,  motivatlona  and  the  like.  But  auch  analyaea  muat 
be  uaed  with  care. 

In  the  firat  place,  it  often  la  not  clear  how  much  difference  valuea  and 
prlorittea  make  in  the  courae  of  eventa.  Their  Influence  aeema  to  range  from 
deaialve  (prohibitiona  againat  a nuclear  power  plant  at  a apeclflc  aite)  to 
partial  (reaction  to  energy  conaervatlon  meaaurea)  to  none  or  indeterminable, 

It  therefore  aeema  wlae,  wherever  feaaible,  to  augment  life  way  analyaea  of 
near  term  eventa  with  actual  aurveya  of  the  populatlona  of  lntereat. 

Thia  lndetermlniam  alao  mean*  that  long-range  forecaata  baaed  on  changing 
valuea  contain  many  uncertalntlea.  A principal  uae  of  life  waya  la,  In  fact, 
to  help  generate  alternativea  around  a core  acenarlo  aaaumlng  continuation  of 
preaent  valuea.  Scenarloa  baaed  chiefly  on  valuea,  auch  aa  thoae  by  David 
McClelland,  are  neceaaary  global  rather  than  detailed  and  qualitative  rather 
than  quantitative. 

Other  Technlquea 

Value  forecaatlng  can  be  approached  in  a number  of  waye.  Polla,  panel*, 
Delphi,  and  content  analyala  of  periodical*  and  lltarature  are  the  main  aourcea 
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of  quantitative  apacifioa.  Soma  aort  of  lift  way  or  Ufa  atyle  analyaii  aaema 
to  be  the  only  common  way  of  Identifying  pattarna  of  valuaa.  Literally  acorea 
of  apeclfic  achemea  have  bean  auggeated  to  daaoribe  value  cluatera  character iatic 
of  varioua  naticna  and  aegmanta  of  tha  population. 

Procadurea 

Development  of  life  way  typologlea  require!  characterization  of  groupa  of 
people  in  terma  of  dominant  value  aeta.  Characterization  can  be  deacriptive 
("awingera"),  focuaaed  on  a dominant  Intereat  ("anvironmentallata") , demographic 
("retlreda") , motivational  ("achievera,"  "changera")  and  ao  forth.  What  ia 
required  to  qualify  aa  a true  life  way  ia  identification  of  correlated  attri- 
butea  which  aupport  tha  key  characteriatic.  Thaaa  correlation!  can  range  from 
intuitive  to  carefully  meaeured,  Tha  moat  aophiatlcated  life  atyle  typologlea 
are  baaod  on  careful  national  aurvaya.  Perhapa  the  beat  documented  typology  la 
that  of  aoclal  claaa. 

Product  or  Reault 

A life  way  typology  conalata  of  aome  limited  number  (uaually  ten  or  leas) 
of  groupa  defined  In  terma  of  aome  dominant  feature.  Aaaociated  with  thia 
core  feature  are  aecondary,  aupporting  feature!  which  generally  Include  demo- 
graphic economic,  political,  attltudlnal,  motivational,  and  aoclal  character- 
latlca.  In  moat  caaoe  the  llle  way  typology  la  dealgned  to  deacrlbe  a popula- 
tion connected  by  aome  common  denominator,  which  may  be  common  citizenship  (all 
Americana),  common  purchaae  of  a claaa  of  producta  (uaera  of  mouthwaah),  a 
common  Impact  (residents  of  an  area  affected  by  a dam),  or  common  concern  with 
some  class  of  issue  (conservation). 
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Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

Any  life  way  typology  la  neoesaarlly  gross  If  only  because  no  large, 
varied  population  can  be  characterised  fully  in  a manageable  number  of  life 
ways.  Prom  a statistical  standpoint,  however,  detail  relating  to  each  type  may 
bo  quite  fine.  Some  typologies,  for  example,  provide  statistics  on  over  SO 
distinct  attributes. 


Level  of  Confidence  of  Results 

Aa  a heuristic— that  is,  as  a means  of  stretching  the  mind  to  embrace  a 
variety  of  alternative  prospects— the  life  way  approach  can  be  counted  on  to 
enrich  forecasting  efforts.  Its  usefulness  as  means  of  ordering  disparate  poll 
results  finds  general  but  not  universal  agreement.  As  the  sole  device  on  which 
to  base  forecasts  of  the  future,  It  Is  not  reliable.  As  Indicated  earlier,  it 
is  best  used  In  conjunction  with  other  forecasting  methods, 


many  people  see*  to  feel  that  almost  everyone  atrlvea  for  the  same  kinds  of 
rewards  for  the  sane  reasons— that  what  distinguishes  people  are  "superficial" 
modes  of  behavior.  These  kinds  of  critics— and  they  are  numerous— are  not 
convinced  by  eloquence  or  by  survey  results;  they  tend  to  think  that  "value 
successes"  such  as  environmental  legislation  will  be  reversed  If  we  find  "we 
can't  afford  the  luxury." 

Span  of  Forecasts 

Forecasts  based  solely  on  changing  values  have  spans  reaching  ahead  a 
century  or  more.  Survey-based  life  way  analyses  can  be— indeed  usually  are- 
very  short  term. 

Resources  Needed 

Forecasters  Interested  in  changing  values  are  the  prime  resource  require- 
ments. A large  body  of  published  data  is  available;  more  can  be  had  easily 
enough  via  formal  or  Informal  surveys. 

A knack  for  characterizing  and  an  intuitive  grasp  of  self-consistent  con- 
stellations of  beliefs,  values,  attitudes,  etc.,  are  helpful  in  generating 
typologies.  The  generation  of  fresh  typologies  is  a major  undertaking  requiring 
months  of  effort.  Lesser  efforts  are  required  for  applying  life  ways  in  cross- 
impact  analyses  or  in  structuring  survey  data, 

Special  Comments 

Planners  deeply  concerned  with  public  reactions  to  public  programs  would 
do  well  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  public  surveying  techniques  to  include 
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Ilf*  way  kind  of  thinking.  Life  way*  and  Ufa  styles  provide  a structuring 


frasMwork  essential  to  generalising  from  specific  poll  data. 


SYNECTICS 

Abstract 

Synectlca  la  a well-tested  method  lor  developing  creative  solutions 
to  problems  in  business,  government,  technology,  and  people  situations. 

It  could  probably  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  techniques  to  generate 
alternative  futures,  forecast  trends,  and  enrich  cross-impact  analyses. 
Courses  are  offered  in  the  technique  which  enable  organizations  to  explore 
the  applicability  of  Synectlcs  to  classes  of  issues  of  concern  to  the 
organization. 

Definition 

Synectlcs  is  described  by  its  developers  as  a technique  for  "dynamic 
group  problem  solving."  The  name  is  a Oreek  word  meaning  the  Joining 
together  of  different  and  apparently  unrelated  elements  into  a synergistic 
whole.  The  total  process  is  a means  of  applying  structured  creativity  to 
a huge  array  of  technical,  business,  governmental,  and  people  problems. 

In  a Synectlcs  session  a specific  problem  is  defined.  The  group  (usually 
less  man  ten)  includes  a trained  Synectlcs  leader,  an  expert  in  the 
problem  area  under  study,  and  random  others  who  hopefully  possess  reason- 
ably unfettered  minds.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  leader,  the  group  develops 
and  discusses  analogies  to  the  problem.  Having  done  so  in  depth,  the 
leader  restates  the  initial  problem  and  a "force  fit"  is  achieved  between 
the  problem  and  the  analogy.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  force  people  into 
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fresh  viewpoints  based  upon  (often  fsr  fetched)  analogies  to  the  problem 
calling  for  solution  and  In  this  fashion  apply  Information  stored  in 
corners  of  the  conscious  and  subconscious  mind  to  the  Issue  at  hand, 

(Further  details  appear  later  under  "Procedures.") 

History 

Synectics  as  a problem-solving  technique  was  developed  in  the  1950s 
by  W,  J.  J.  Gordon.  In  1961  he  presented  his  basic  approach  in  a book 
called  Synectics.  A company,  Synectics,  Inc.,  was  founded  in  I960  in 
Cambridge,  Massachui' *o  exploit  the  approach.  Since  then  a great 
diversity  of  problems  ...  . ag  for  creating  solutions  have  been  tackled. 

Much  of  this  work— including  fascinating  transcripts  of  many  actual 
seasons,  some  successful  and  others  not—  is  described  In  The  Practice  of 
Creativity  by  deorge  M.  Prince  (Harper  fc  Row,  1970),  Mr.  Prince  is 
president  of  Synectics,  Inc. 

Main  Uses 

Synectics  has  been  applied  in  areas  ranging  from  new-product  hardware 
problems,  to  business  process  problems,  to  people-oriented  process  problems. 
The  list  below  cites  specific  examples  In  these  areas: 

Hew-Product  Problems- -Hardware -Oriented 
Devise  a more  efficient  fuel  cell. 

Invent  an  easier  way  of  applying  paint. 

Invent  a better  means  of  closing  a Thermos  bottle. 
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Davit*  an  Instant,  portable  radio  antanna  thirty  feet  tall 
that  travels  In  a small  package. 

Devise  a profitable  use  for  a waste  by-product. 

Expand  an  Interesting  piece  of  technology  into  a commercial 
product  line. 

Conceive  of  a new  home  appliance  that  fulfills  a need  that 
no  one  Is  now  aware  of. 

Discover  how  to  measure  the  oil  content  per  unit  of  stone 
in  a deep  formation. 

In  one  model  of  an  army  personnel  carrier,  land  mines  tend 
to  trigger  a gasoline  explosion  in  the  fuel  tanks,  How 
can  this  be  prevented  without  major  alteration? 

Process  Problems— Business  Oriented 


Davis*  a continuing  education  program  In  a company— one  that 
will  keep  employers  Interested  and  alert  and  will  avoid 
obsolescence. 

Conceive  of  a more  effective  method  for  acidizing  oll-bearlng 
limestone  strata. 

How  can  we  inexpensively  add  one  pound  of  chemical  to  two 
tons  of  grain  and  have  each  grain  get  its  fair  share? 

Devise  a new  market  atrategy  for  a dying  brand. 

How  can  a manager  in  a technical  area  be  most  helpful  when 
a subordinate  has  a technical  problem? 

Devise  a system  for  presenting  ideas  that  gives  them  a 
maximum  possibility  for  constructive  consideration. 

Devise  an  idea-incentive  ayatem  that  will  encourage  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  everyone  from  Janitor  to  vice-president. 

Process  Problems-People-Oriented 

How  can  a bored  clergyman  renew  himself? 

How  can  we  make  the  visiting-physician  program  in  Vietnam 
produce  more  lasting  benefits  for  Vietnamese  physicians? 
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How  'can  an  Individual  reduce  hi a prejudice a? 

Conceive  of  the  phyalcal  facilities  of  a new  architectural 
school  that  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  interested  parties 
(students,  faculty,  townspeople,  etc.) 

Devise  an  economical  system  In  which  both  a slow  and  a fast 
student  can  be  given  what  each  needs  In  the  same  class. 

How  can  we  persuade  those  In  power  In  the  — to  pass  this 
power  downward  in  an  orderly  fashion? 

Conceive  a meaningful  way  to  Involve  people  In  the  democratic 
process  from  childhood  on. 

On  a personal  level,  people  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  Synectlca 
often  claim  to  be  better  able  to  deal  with  everyday  problems  of  living, 
as  well  as  with  work-oriented  issues. 

Limits  and  Cautions 

As  In  any  creativity  endeavor,  results  are  unpredictable,  [n 
Synectlca,  the  "forced  fit"  between  analogy  and  problem  (e.g,,  between 
the  way  a cat  acts  and  a deep  oll-bearlng  stratum)  results  in  what  Is 
called  a "viewpoint,"  which  sometimes  points  to  a spectacular  solution 
to  the  problem  and  is  sometimes  a dud.  Proponents  of  the  system  like  to 
refer  to  Synectlca  oa  "dependable  creativity,"  but  this  Is  certainly 
putting  it  rather  strongly. 

In  theory  anyway,  Synectlca  can  be  applied  to  any  area  of  Interest, 
provided  there  la  such  a thing  as  an  "expert"  to  state  the  problem  and 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  viewpoints  arising  from  "forced  fits."  For 
purposes  of  forecasting  alternative  futures,  conducting  cross-impact  or 
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KSIM  analytes,  or  for  projecting  trends  in  specific  areas,  it  seems 


possible  that  some  kind  of  amalgamation  of  Delphi  and  Synectlcs  principles 
would  help  overcome  shortcomings  of  both  approaches. 

Other  Techniques 

Many  other  techniques  strive  for  creativity.  These  include  brain- 
storming, case  methods,  hypothetical  situations,  morphological  analysis, 
value  engineering  or  value  analysis,  attribute  listing,  bionics,  forced 
thinking  in  specified  channels,  life  way  analysts,  "genius"  scenarios, 
utopian  or  "what  if"  thinking,  and  many  more. 

Procedures 

8ynectlcs  sessions  can  be  as  brief  as  an  hour  or  several  days  in 
length.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  group  is  generally  limited  in  size  and 
requires  the  presence  of  a leader  trained  in  Synectlcs  and  of  a subject 

matter  expert.  As  Oordon,  the  principal  developer  of  the  approach,  says, 

( 

"The  synectlcs  leader  is  primarily  responsible  for  keeping  the  lnvestip  ition 
of  the  problem  within  the  confines  of  the  synectlcs  flow  chart  and  ensuring 
the  most  efficient  generation,  development,  and  uae  of  analogical  material. 
Which  analogical  route  to  take  Is  an  Important  decision.  It  is  made  by 
the  leader  on  the  baala  of  the  criterion  of  constructive  psychological 
strain.  In  a people-oriented  problem,  thie  meana  that  the  leader  would 
seek  anelogies  from  the  exact  sciences.  In  n mechanical  problem,  he  might 
look  to  biological  models. " 
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Constructive  psychological  strain  can  be  observed  as  the  participant 
stretches  himself  out  of  hia  familiar  territory  to  come  up  with  analogies. 
The  steps  in  the  Synectics  process  are  depicted  below: 


1.  Problem  as  Given 

4 

2.  Analysis  and  Explanation 
by  Expert 

* 

3.  Purge 

l 

4.  Generation  of  Problems 
ae  Understood 

i 

9.  Choice  of  Problem  as  Understood 

8.  Evocative  Questions  to  Trigger 
Use  of  Analogies  to  Discover 
Possible  Solutions 
▼ 

7.  Examination  of  Possible  Solutions 


9.  Viewpoint 

/fN 


8.  Force-Fit 


L 
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1.  Brief  explanation  of  the  problem  as  given.  A general  statement 
is  made  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  as  It  may  have  been  given  to  the  group 
members  by  an  outside  source  or  as  generated  by  themaelv.-s,  Some  examples: 
Invent  a wheelchair  that  will  go  upstairs. 

Design  a nonfogging  bathroom  mirror. 


Build  an  anchor  that  will  have  more  holding  power 
per  pound  of  weight  than  anything  now  available. 


Develop  a charcoal  that  will  Ignite  faster. 
Compress  food. 

Close  openings  more  effectively. 

Discover  new  stimulants  for  the  healing  process. 
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2.  Analysis.  An  explanation  of  the  problem  le  presented  by  the 
most  expert  in  the  group,  making  the  strange  problem  familiar.  Enough 
detail  is  given  about  the  problem  to  permit  the  group  to  go  to  work. 

The  expert  is  a participant.  He  does  not  need  to  try  to  make  everyone 
as  knowledgeable  as  he  is. 

3.  Purge.  The  most  usual  solutions  are  voiced,  evaluated,  and 
purged.  Oetting  these  immediate  solutions  out  for  an  airing  permits 
progress  toward  more  unique  and  more  valuable  solutions. 

4.  Oeneration  of  problems  as  understood.  After  the  given  problem 
has  been  explored,  each  participant  writes  a restatement  of  the  problem 
as  he  sees  It  or  a goal  he  believes  would  be  desirable.  It  is  considered 
useful  to  write  several  versions  of  the  problem  which  imply  different 
approaches  to  it. 

5.  Choice  of  problem  as  understood.  A momentary  agreement  is 
reached  by  the  group  on  an  understanding  of  the  problem, 

6.  Use  of  evocative  questions.  The  leader  employs  evocative  ques- 
tions to  stimulate  the  employment  of  the  analogical  operational  mechanisms. 

7.  Examination,  A possible  solution  stemming  from  stage  six  Is 
selected  by  the  group  for  examination.  The  cycle  continues,  using  evoca- 
tive questions  to  stimulate  the  use  of  imaginntlon  to  come  up  with  other 
solutions  and  then  the  examination  of  these  solutions. 

8 . Force-fit.  The  solutions  produced  by  the  foregoing  process  are 
forced  into  fitting  the  nature  of  the  problem  originally  posed.  The 
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attempt  to  fit  the  tentative  solutions  to  the  problem  may  result  in  the 
problem  Itself  being  seen  differently  and  may  suggest  new  lines  of  specu- 
lation. 

9.  Viewpoint.  From  the  material  arising  in  the  force-fit  stage,  a 
new  viewpoint  of  the  problem  is  reached,  and  many  potential  solutions 
may  arise.  One  of  the  basic  differences  between  the  Synectlcs  method  of 
operation  and  traditional  problem  solving  methods  is  that  the  latter  seek 
solutions  more  directly.  8ynectlcs  seeks  new  lines  of  speculation,  and 
these,  in  turn,  lead  to  potential  solutions  by  means  of  the  force-fit. 

Product  or  Result 

The  upshot  of  the  Synectlcs  process  is  a new  way  of  looking  at  the 
initial  problem.  These  are  as  diverse  as  ideas  and  can  be  presented  in 
as  many  ways. 

Level  of  Detail  of  Results 

Synectlcs  produces  a viewpoint — an  approach--rather  than  an  "operative 
answer."  In  most  cases  operational  details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  al- 
though they  may  be  almost  self-evident.  For  example,  Synectlcs  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  compressing  Kleenex  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  of  freesing 
cores  prior  to  lifting  to  study  in  situ  oil  conditions,  of  coating  tire 
rims  with  epoxies  to  prevent  leakers  (a  problem  because  slow  leaks  caused 
closely  parked  cars  to  fall  against  each  other  and  be  damaged  in  transit). 
In  each  case  many  technical  details  had  to  be  worked  out  following  the 
initial  insight  arrived  at  through  Synectlcs. 
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Lovel  of  Confidence  of  Results 

In  advance  of  a Synectlcs  meeting,  one  can  only  hope  for  "breakthrough" 
reaulta.  Viewpoints  resulting  from  a meeting  range  from  self-evidently 
workable  to  09+%  certainty  that  the  solution  won't  work. 

Communicability  of  Results 

Usually  excellent  because  the  central  results  of  Synectlcs  tend  to 
be  non-technlcal  universal*  understood  by  everyone.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  (often  highly 
technical)  or  to  implementation  of  Synectics-based  solutions  (again  often 
technical) . 

Credibility  of  Results  to  Critics 

Many  people  trained  in  the  exact  disciplines  are  uncomfortable  with 
creativity  techniques  and  hence  tend  to  downgrade  Synectics.  These  same 
critics,  however,  would  certainly  admit  that  Synectlcs  has  produced  some 
highly  useful  results,  although  many  might  argue  the  result  could  have 
been  arrived  at  (perhaps  faster  and  with  greater  assurance  of  success) 
through  conventional  channels. 

Span  of  Forecasts 

As  applied  to  social  or  technological  forecasting  (perhaps  In  collab- 
oration with  Delphi  methods),  the  forecast  span  would  tend  to  be  mid-range 
or  longer. 
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Resource* 


Resources  are  wholly  In  the  form  of  people,  although  a recorder  is 
i usually  used  to  tape  sessions. 

Key  personnel  are  the  Synectlcs  leader,  the  subject  expert,  and 
others  selected  for  high  energy  levels,  broad  Job  and/or  educational  back- 
grounds, and  openness  of  thinking  mode. 

Sessions  devoted  to  a major  problem  typically  take  two  or  three 
days  from  start  to  finish.  Costs  are  chiefly  for  time. 

Comments 

Organizations  interested  In  installing  their  own  Synectlcs  group  can 
attend  Intensive  one-week  courses  given  at  Synectlcs,  Inc,  Cost  is  under 
$1,000  per  attendee, 

Synectlcs,  Inc.  also  offers  a three-day  "Management  Synergism"  course 
(cost  about  $900).  The  firm  also  will  direct  three-day  "Management  Synergism 
course  (coat  about  $900).  The  firm  also  will  direct  three-day  seminars  on 
specific  company  problems  at  a cost  of  $3,000  and  up. 
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Mitchell*  Arnold 

Description  of  31  forecasting  techniques  / Arnold 
Mitchell*  Burnham  H.  Dodge... Cet  al.l.  — Port 
Belvoir,  Va.  s U.S.  Institute  for  Water  Resources, 

1977. 

200  p.  (IWR  contract  report  } no.  75-7*  Supp. 

(Part  2)) 

This  supplement  to  the  Handbook  of  forecasting 
techniques  (IWR  contract  report  75-7)  is  in  two  parts. 

1.  Forecasting.  2.  Simulation.  I.  Title.  II.  Dodge, 
Burnham  II.*  Joint  author.  III.  Series:  U.S.  Institute 
for  Water  Resources.  Contract  report  75-7*  Supp.  (Part  2) 
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